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WATCHING THE OLD YEAR OUT. 
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The Battle for Reform. 


he ELECTION of Seth Le to the n oralty of New 
York City was an incident of wor vide interest 
Still greater interest is being manifested in the experl 
ment he is making of trying to fit his high ideals to the 
government of the greatest city on the American conti 
nent. Never before on this side f the Atlantic have 
municipal appointments been n ‘ f 1 i high char 
acter as those which Mayor Low has announced rhey 
signalize not merely a change in administration, but a 
radical revolution in lo« self-government 

Instead of the henchmen of a political machine, s 
lected by book-makers, gamblers. and the riff-raff who 
constitute Tammany’s leaders of the slums, we are to 
have at the head of the city departments the graduates 
of our best universities and scientific schools, men of 
reputation in the professional rather than the political 
world Political influence has counted for little o1 
nothing in their selection. Expert knowledge of the pat 
ticular class of work which they are called to do has 
been the principal consideration rhis revolution is 
being quietly wrought without apparent opposition from 
any side The Tammany leaders, of course, have noth 
ing to say, and the leaders of the various political o1 
ganizations that supported the fusion ticket, seem to be 
as they should be, satisfied to let Mayor Low work out 
the problem which he has had the courage so fearlessly 
to face. If he succeeds, the latter, no doubt. will be 
ready to share in the honors of his victory If he fails, 
they will not carry any of the onus of defeat 

We are not to have a government by the aristocracy 


but we are to have a government from which gentlemen 
will not be excluded. It is time the experiment were 
tried. If it should fail, it will not have done less than 
Tammany Hall has done, and it will not leave a Croke 
or a Tweed in power. It certainly will not seek to build 
up its strength by the cohesive force of publie plunder, 
and it will not create an organized body of patronage dis 
pensers, for Mayor Low himself declared, at the Repub 
lican Club banquet given in his honor, that he did not 
believe that his administration could be successful by 
any use of patronage, however skillfully handled. 

Mayor Low is no dreamer. He has led a p! ictical 
life. His ideals are high, because they are natural and 
not artificial; real, not pretended ; sincere, not decep 
tive. He has lived an open life from boyhood in the 
community which has so highly honored him and upon 
which his career in public and private has reflected 
nothing but credit. He has mingled with the plain 
people. He has contributed munificently to the public 
good, and especially to the cause of higher education. And 
now he fully realizes the profound responsibilities that 
are his, and the difficulties that have overwhelmed other 
good men, and that will surely overwhelm him, unless 
they are strenuously met and sturdily overcome. He 
realizes that in every department of the city, with 
scarcely an exception, public affairs have been in dis 
order, extravagance rampant, sinecures abundant, and 
contracts to favorites the rule. The house-cleaning will 
take more than a day Those who expect an immediate 
and complete change will have to restrain their im 
patience. This great municipal machine, which has been 
so long and so badly run, cannot be set right in an hour. 

It is seven years since the constitutional amendment 
was adopted divorcing municipal from state elections. 
For the first time, we are now to have an absolute 
divorce of the municipal government of New York City 
from political control. It is an experiment full of in- 
terest, not only to our commonwealth, but to the whole 
world. If it succeeds, as we believe it will, the greater 
New York will become the better New York, and we 
shall look back with shame at the shocking history of its 
debauchery. Its success will signalize the dawn of a 
better day for every municipality. New York is re- 
garded as an example, either for good or bad, by every 
other city in the United States. The American traveler 
who has been impressed by the civic pride of foreign 
capitals will no longer be ashamed to set his feet again 
in New York City. We who have led the other nations in 
setting up the standard of liberty will no longer feel dis- 
honored by our municipal plague spots. 

The paramount duty of every citizen, at such a time, 
is to aid in the effort of Mayor Low to redeem and 
regenerate the municipal centre of the American con- 
tinent. Failure will be impossible if the hands of the 
incoming administration are heartily upheld. After all, 
it is the people of New York who are on trial. They 
cannot escape responsibility. Mayor Low is only their 
representative, put forward to lead their fight in the 
interests of better government. If his leadership is not 
heartily sustained, who shall complain if every expecta- 
tion is not met? If he is left alone to battle with the 
allies of misgovernment, and if he fails, the ignominy 
will belong to the city and the reproach to its apathetic 
citizens. Having turned the rascals out, the fusion 
forces are in duty bound to maintain a solid front and 
keep them out. 


Three Great Anniversaries. 
‘te JANUARY 15th, 1902, the two hundredth annive1 


sary of the establishment of Mobile at Twenty 
seven Mile Bluff removed in 1711 to its present site 
at the mouth of the Mobile River) will be celebrated at 


Mobil Several cities—Pensacola, New Orleans, Biloxi 
and one or two others—will assist Mobile in the observ 
ances Biloxi, in the present state of Mississippi 


founded by Iberville in 1699, and Mobile, established by 
his brother Bienville in 1702, were the first of France's 
colonies on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico Nearly 1 
century earlier than that time, or in 1608, on the site of 
the present (Juebec Champlain founded the settlement 
which became the capital of the New France of Henry 
IV. and the Louis’ down to the fifteenth of the name 
Iberville and Bienville, by those colonies of 1699 and 
1702, laid the foundations of Louis X1V.’s vast province 
of Louisiana, which Bonaparte long afterward trans 
ferred to the United States. Mobile was the first capital 
of France's Louisiana, but its seat of government was 
removed to New Orleans soon after the founding of the 
latter place by Bienville in 1718 

At St. Louis in 1903 will be celebrated, by an inter 
national exposition, the sale of Louisiana by Bonaparte 
to Jefferson, a transaction by which the area of the 
United States was more than doubled, and the country 
was started on the career of expansion which has been 
kept up ever since, and which has made Florida, Oregon, 
New Mexico, California, Alaska, and the island aequi 
sitions of 1898, United States territory. In these days 
when the world is preparing to participate in the great 
fair by which the centennial of the Louisiana purchase 
is to be celebrated, the United States ought to have an 
especial interest in the observances at Mobile on January 
15th, 1902, of the founding of French Louisiana’s first 
capital. 

Trenton, N. J.. on December 26th, 1901, celebrated the 
125th anniversary of a memorable event in the war for 
independence. On the Christmas night of 1776, Wash 
ington with his little army crossed the Delaware in 
boats, fell upon the Hessian allies of the British at 
frenton at daybreak on the 26th, taking 1,000 prisoners 
and six brass cannon, and then recrossed the river. 
Conducted as it was in the face of an enemy largely 
superior in number, this was one of the most brilliant 
and picturesque exploits in the whole war. It gave heart 
to the Americans, attracted the world’s attention to them 
and to their great leader, and, coupled with Burgoyne’s 
capture by Gates at Saratoga ten months later, won 
France to our side and rendered independence certain 
Americans do well to observe the great anniversaries of 
these epochal events in their history. 


Lincoln and Charleston. 
Shaee~enerwebhe PREPARATIONS are being made by 


Charleston for the observances attending the recep 
tion of President Roosevelt in that city on February 
12th, 1902, the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. This fra 
ternal coupling of the names of Charleston and Lincoln 
is a startling juxtaposition. Charleston was the city 
in which was held the Democratic national convention 
of 1860, which split that party, put two Democratic pres- 
idential tickets in the field, and rendered Lincoln’s elec- 
tion in that year certain, and Charleston, just after the 
news of Lincoln’s election came, led in the movement 
which precipitated secession. 

Senator Tillman was not very extravagant when he 
declared the other day that Charleston had made more 
history than did any other city in the United: States. 
But Charleston has figured in one sort of history which 
the Senator probably did not have in mind, and which 
is known to comparatively few persons in or out of that 
city to-day. Charleston, the fifth city of the United 
States in 1800, being led by only New York, Philadel 
phia, Baltimore, and Boston, and the sixth city as re- 
cently as 1830, was a rival of New York, Boston, Bal 
timore, and Philadelphia at that time for railroad com- 
munication with the west, and had, in fact, int 1833, the 
longest railroad—135 miles-—then in the world, the one 
from Charlestor to Hamburg, on the Savannah River. 
At that time the future for the South Carolina metropo- 
lis seemed especially promising. The first locomotive, 
the “ Best Friend,” ever built in the United States was 
built for the Charleston Railroad and used on that line. 
Charleston is nearer than any other Atlantic-coast city to 
St. Louis, the: centre of the Mississippi valley, and 
nearly the centre of the contiguous part of the United 
States. In 1857 a continuous rail line was established 
from Charleston to the Mississippi at Memphis. 

Before 1857, however, Charleston’s chances for su- 
premacy among the Atlantic-coast cities had ended. 
DeWitt Clinton’s Erie Canal, completed in 1825, gave 
New York an assured ascendency over all the other cities 
of the continent, and many other towns were ahead of 
Charleston in population, wealth, and business impor- 


Lance Politi 1 hi, 4 i 
South Carolina won at the beginning of Calhoun’s L 
the primacy in the s¢ itl vhich W ington Jefferson 
Madison. Monroe, and the rest of the great Virginians of 
their era had conferred on their own locality in the 
first third of a century of the nation’s annals, and the 
Palmetto state ar its metropolis held that leadership 
down to the Var ot secession the Charleston of to-day 
with its 56.000 inhabitants, with its culture, aristoc¢ 
racy, and hospitality, and with its Interstate ind West 
Indian Exposition, is one of the most interesting of 
American cities 

Charleston’s demonstration on Lincoln’s approaching 


birthday anniversary will be one of history’s most strik 
ing compensations and contrasts. 


The Plain Truth. 


J IS HARDLY indicative of the breaking up of party 
lines on the tariff question that five Republicans 
voted with the Democrats and three Democrats with 
the Republicans, on the passage of the bill, in the 


House of Representatives recently. to provide revenue 
temporarily for the Philippine Islands by imposing 
Dingley tariff rates on imports from that group rhe 


Republican opposition was not based upon any change 
of views regarding the tariff Mr. McCall. of Massa 


chusetts, who voiced their opposition, epenly declared 
his profound disbelief in the administration’s Philip 
pine policy, and said that this nation was established as 
a protest against the power of one people to tax pe 
manently another people, and that we have taken a posi 
tion in the far east “highly inconsistent, in point of 
justice with the Monroe Doctrine.” Che Louisiana 


Democrats who voted for the Philippine tariff bill, how 
ever, did so simply because they believe in the principle 
of protecting the sugar and tobacco industries of their 
state. In view of the recent decision of the supreme 
court the passage of the bill became urgently neces- 
sary. and it was therefore regarded distinctly as an ad- 
ministration measure 


7 


HERE MUST be some mistake in the news telegraphetl 
from Washington to the effect that “the recom 
mendations of the Republican members of Congress will 
largely govern the President in the selection of officers 
in their respective districts in Missouri, and that in the 
state-at-large the recommendations of Richard Kerens, 
the Missouri member of the Republican national com- 
mittee, and Mr. Aikins, the chairman of the state Re- 
publican committee, will be given favorable considera- 
tion.” President Roosevelt is pledged, by all the reeord 
of his past and all the obligations of his spoken and 
written words, to make fitness and capacity the first 
consideration in the selection of his appointees. By 
numerous appointments since his incumbeney of the 
presidential office he has emphasized his purpose to 
listen to political advisers, but not to be guided solely 
by their recommendations. The factional controversy 
in Missouri, which involves Mr. Kerens and the Secre 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Hitchcock. may have assumed 
such a phaseas to justify extraordinary treatment, but 
our strenuous President, as a rule, does not yield his prin 
ciples to the requirements of any situation. A deviation 
from an established policy, in a single instance, will be 
sure to be cited many times hereafter, as the establish- 
ment of a bad precedent. 


a 


i ie CABINET officers are the official family of the 

President, and though they are nominally subject 
to confirmation by the Senate, it is very seldom that the 
latter refuses most promptly to accede to the President’s 
wishes. The confirmation of Attorney-General Knox 
was therefore generally anticipated, in spite of the ae- 
cusation against him that he was prejudiced in favor 
of some of the great industrial trusts and* therefore 
was unfit to prosecute proceedings against them in an 
emergency. The discussion of these charges by the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, however, showed that 
while the allegations had been filed by the Anti-Trust 
League, they were too indefinite to warrant considera- 
tion, and the committee unanimously decided to that 
effect, a Democratic member, Mr. Pettus. declaring that 
the Senate should not only protect the people from bad 
appointments, but that it should also protect the repu- 
tations of men appointed to office when their reputa- 
tions were attacked without proper reason. It is perhaps 
hardly fair to say that the result is a vindication of At- 
torney-General Knox, because, under the circumstances, 
he was not really accused of anything of serious import. 
If the charges had been definite and clear, we have no 
doubt they would have been promptly met and answered, 
but the administration seemed to regard them as of no 
consequence, and the action of the Judicisry Committee 
of the Senate, and of the Senate itself, justifies the con 
clusion. . 
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HE GIRL who jilted Kitchener” is the title now 
added to that previously possessed by Lady Helen 
Stewart, the daughter of the Marquis of Londonderry 
Lady Helen is a beauty and one of the most famous belles 
of London court so¢ ret She became engaged to Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum about a year ago. Sometime in 
the autumn following she broke her engagement to him 


and immediately bestowed her hand upon Lord Stavordale 


Che undoing of Lord Kitchener in his affairs of the heart 
came about, it is said, through Lady Helen’s reading and 
seeing the awful accounts and caricatures of her lover in 
the French illustrated papers; from a hero in her sight 
he became the cruel creature that the French press repre 
sented him to be it was said that Kitchener was a 
woman-hater till he met Lady Helen; he was deeply in 
fatuated with her loveliness and courted her persistently 
His rank and military achievements fascinated her, and 
she became engaged to him. Kitchener is now fifty years 
of age, a tall, handsome man, with broad shoulders and 
a frame as lean and sinewy as a greyhound’s. It is said 
he has taken his dismissal from Lady Helen far more 
deeply than any defeat in war. 


a 

One day, when Senator Joseph W sailey, of Texas, 
was in the rotunda of a Lexington, Ky., hotel he met 
a Mr. Patrick whom he ealled “ Judge.” Mr. Patrick 
replied that he had no title The Texas Senator was 
surprised, and said that a title in Kentucky was the 
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cheapest thing in the world. ‘ Yes,” replied Mr. Patrick, 
‘it’s almost as easy as it is to be a Congressman in 
Texas.” 
a 
N EVENT which may have a profound effect upon the 
current of Russian history was the formal expulsion 
recently from the pale of the Greek Church of Russia of 
Count Leo Tolstoi, the famous novelist, philosopher, and 
social reformer. It has been reported more recently 
that the Russian government had followed up this action 
by compelling the count to leave the country entirely, 
but this has been denied. Tolstoi has a large following 
of enthusiastic disciples in Russia, and his exclusion from 
the church has stirred up a feeling of anger and resent 
ment which has found expression in violent and riotous 
demonstrations. The man who is regarded as the chief 
instrument in the punishment of Count Tolstoi is M. Po 
biedmostzeff, procurator of the Russian holy synod, 
His action in the case was sufficient to mark him for 
the assassin’s bullet. Within a few days after the de 
cree of excommunication was issued, M. Pobiedmostzeff 
was shot at four times while sitting in the dining-room 
of his own house, the bullets coming through the win 
dow. Happily for him, the bullets flew wide of their 
target and he was uninjured. The man who made the 
attempt was arrested and proved to be the son of a minor 
official. All the beliefs of the procurator are said to be 
in direct contrast with those of Count Tolstoy. He is 
to all appearance as sincere in his orthodoxy and conser 
vatism, of which he is a clever expositor, as Tolsto7 is in 
his view of life. And the procurator has the strong 
arm of Russian despotism to aid him, while the count 
must rely solely upon the force of public sentiment, 
which in Russia, does not count for much just now. 
a 
No one has ever looked to Russell Sage for humor. 
There is, however, a hidden vein of it in the great finan- 
cier. When George Gould asked him what was the best 
chicken feed. Mr. Sage replied, “ pennies, nickels, and 
dimes.” It is said that Mr. Sage himself smiled at this 
flash. 
a 
MONG THE many records “ broken” in America in 
this opening year of the twentieth century will be 
the record of American beneficence through which, dur- 
ing the past eight years, over $300,000.000 has gone to 
the foundation or maintenance of charities and philan 
thropies. To this enormous total may now be added 
another $40,000,000, including Mr. Carnegie’s gift to the 
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National University and the $30,000,000 which Mrs. Le 
land Stanford has recently turned over to the university 
founded in memory of her son, and which bears his name 
This is said to be the largest single gift ever bestowed 
on any institution of le irning The amount named con 
sists of stocks and bonds to the value of $18,000,000, pay 
ing a large revenue, and real estate The latter includes 
no less than nine hundred thousand acres in about twelve 
counties of California, and comprises the great Vina 
ranch of 52,000 acres \ third deed conveys to the uni 
versity Mrs. Stanford’s home on the summit of Nob Hill 
one of the most finely decorated houses in San Fran 
cisco, which, with the lot, is worth $400,000 This will 
eventually be converted into an art gallery and museum 
Mirs. Stanford’s first notable ict of beneficence was the 
founding of an institution for little children, known as 
“The Lathrop Memorial Home,” at Albany, New York, 
the city 


n which she was born in 1825. To this institu 


tion she gave $100,000 as a building fund and a $100,000 


endowment Another large gift, in later years, was 
$160,000 to establish kindergarten schools in San Fran 
C1sco 
a 
Princess Charles of Denmark knows Dickens’s “ A 
Christmas Carol ” by heart ‘No one,” she said not long 
igo, “can be really bad who can ery over ‘ Tiny Tim.’ 


Whenever I feel that lam getting a wee bit selfish. I read 
\ Christmas Carol, and then I feel as if I must do 


oe 








General Shatter was persuaded to attend grand opera 


in San Francise It was a Wagner night When the 
performance was over the per ple vho oc ipied the hox 
vith him were curious to know what he thought of it 

loo much like piano-tuning to suit me said the old 


fighter, and he was never asked to go agait 


a 
i ine PROLONGATIO of the Boer war ith all its 
enormous cost in blood and treasure, is arousing a 
deep feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction in England 
and a loud and increasing volume of protest is going up 
against the alleged supineness and inefficiency of the 
present British Cabinet with Lord Salisbury at its head. 


As might be expected, under the circumstances, the gov- 


ernme! d, rightly or wrongly, with the respon- 
sibilit surprises, and disasters which 
have r campaign in South 
Afri England that a 
char ~} w 
Cal 

lea 

garded by u ‘ \Y 

tute politician now at ¢ ‘ ' 


once been a prime minister, an 

all shades of political opinion as a ma 

power and influence He is a Liberal leader 

not been in harmony with the radical element of his party 
in regard to the conduct of the Boer war and on other 
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something to brighten the lives of the many brave 
hearted little cripples there are 
a 
EV. DAVID H. GREER, rector of St. Bartholomew's 
Church, New York, has declined the bishopric of the 
diocese of western Massachusetts, to which he was re 
cently called, Declinations of bishoprics sre exceptions. 
The tender in this instance, unexpected as it was, by rea 
son of the important field occupied by Dr. Greer in New 
York, had met with the hearty approval of the clergy 
and laity of the church generally, although the mem 
bers of St. Bartholomew’s were loath to give up the man 
who has made his power and influence felt along many 
lines of religious, philanthropic, and humanitarian en 
deavor. St. Bartholomew’s is to day the foremost among 
what are known as the “ institutional ’” churches of the 
country churches organized for the promotion of social. 
industrial, and civic righteousness. It requires over two 
full pages of the New York Charities Directory simply 
to enumerate the various dispensaries, clubs, bureaus, 
night schools, brotherhoods, and guilds connected with 
this parish. Special services under the auspices of St. 
Bartholomew’s are conducted for no less than four diffe 
ent foreign nationalities. including the Swedes, Ar 
menians, Italians, and Chinese. The chief centre of these 
activities is St. Bartholomew’s Parish House in East 
Forty second Street, erected chiefly by means of gifts 
f this 
church, and conducted by a resident superintendent and 


from the Vanderbilt family, who are members « 


a large corps of assistants 


Albert W. Horton, former chief justice of the Su 
preme Court of Kansas, and George R. Peck, now chief 
counsel of the Chicago. Milwaukee. and St. Paul Rail 
road, met some vears ago in New York. It was before 
either had gained his present distinction and independ 
ence. Horton was in the city on legal business. Peck 
had been sight-seeing. Horton accepted Peck’s invitation 
to dine at Delmonico’s. The check was $26 and some 
cents. Peck’s exchequer was not adequate to liquidate, 
and he asked Horton for a temporary loan. Horton had 
$18 and his railroad ticket The latter was not con 
sidered collateral. “Ill tell vou,” said Horton, “ you 
busy yourself eating while | go down Broadway to my 
client and get an advance.” Horton was gone more than 
an hour. To Peck it was like the Iron Duke's wait for 
Blucher. When Horton returned Peck said he had cleaned 
up all the scraps and emptied six pint carafes of water 
in his endeavor to appear unconcerned 





public questions, and for some time past has taken no 
active part in political affairs. But on the strength of 
certain speeches which he has made lately it is now be 
lieved that Lord Roseberry will again take up the reins 
of powel should the opportunity be given him. 
a 
Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, is an old-fashioned 
churchman. In his earlier days he was a camp-meeting 
exhorter and “led the singing.” Senator Vest, his col 
league, is an accomplished violinist Che latter said to 
the former, “ Come over some night and sing while | 
play.” The date was set and Senator Cockrell was on 
hand. Like a master, Senator Vest drew the horse-hair 
bow across the strings. and Senator Cockrell stood up 
and filled the room with the volumes of his voice. Sen- 
ator Vest stopped suddenly. 
“What are you singing?” he asked 
‘What are you playing?” asked Senator Cockrell. 
\ selection by Vieuxtermps.” 
Oh,” replied Senator Cockrell, “I> was singing 
‘How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.’ ” . 
Vest put his fiddle in the box. 
a 
N? ARMY appointment tous far made by President 
Roosevelt’ gives more general and hearty satisfac- 
tion than that of Major William Crozier as chief of 
ordnance to succeed General A. R. Buffington. retired. 
It is understood that the appointment was made on the 
special recommendation of Secretary Root. Major Cro- 
zier has long been recognized as an expert in the ord- 
nance department of the army, and his present prefer 
ment is strictly in the line of actual merit and proved 
efficiency. The new office carries with it the rank of 
brigadier-general. General Crozier had the good fortune 
to be born in Ohio, but he went to Kansas in his vouth 
and was appointed to the Military Academy at “West 
Point from that state in 1872. When he was graduated, 
in 1876, he entered the artillery and tock part in sev 
eral Indian campaigns in the west under Generals Crook 
and Howard He was transferred to the ordnance in 
1881 He became a captain in 1890. In the Spanish 
war he was appointed major and inspector-general. In 
the campaign against Peking last vear he was chief of 
the ordnance office under General Chaffee. He has 
given great attention to guns and gun-earriages. and 
was a joint inventor with General Buffington, of the 
Buffington-Crozier disappearing carriage. He was a 
delegate from the United States to The Hague peace 
conference a year ago and took a prominent part in 
the proceedings of that body 
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What Ship Subsidy Will Do for the United States 


By Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, Comissioner of Navigation. 


os ——\HE MOTIVE of the Frye 
i er Zz Ship Subsidy Bill, now be 
tore Congress has been 
F tersely expresse in President 
Roosevelt first message 
It is disereditable to us as 
1 nation that merchant 
marine be utterly i 
significant 1 mparison to 
that of othe! nations.” rhe 
discredit is the unnecessary 
dependence upon others 
which this insignificance 1m 
plies This dependence 1s 
not industrial merely; it 
goes direct to some of the im 


portant functions of govern 





ment 
First of these is the trans 
portation of our ocean mails. 


HON EUGENE T 
CHAMBERLAIN 


Great Britain and France 
have ocean mail systems of 


their own, connecting their 


ports with every commer- 
cially or politically important part of the globe. Ger- 
many is developing such a system, but has not yet ex 
tended it ta south America These systems are not 


maintained for treasury profit. Whatever is needed to 
get the results is paid 

The ocean mail service of Great Britain and her colo 
nies is conducted at an annual loss of about $3,000,000 ; 
the loss on the French system is fully $2,000,000, and 
on the incomplete German system over $1,000,000. As 
an offset to these losses, however, each government has 
always at command a powerful fleet of reserve merchant 
cruisers and transports and a body of trained seamen 
to man any war vessel in emergency. The commerce of 
these nations has the advantage, under the national flag, 
of regular and prompt mails and transportation facili 
ties for passengers and valuable cargo requiring quick 
dispatch. Each of these nations is wholly independent 


of the others in these respects so far as trade with North 
America. Asia, Africa, and Australia is concerned 
Japan has made rapid progress in the same direction 

In making a profit of about $1,000,000 a year from 
sending its ocean mails chiefly by foreign steamers the 
United States foregoes all the advantages affecting 
nationality which these other nations enjoy. In his re 
cent report Postmaster-General Smith shows that by 
the correction of legislative and administrative abuses in 
our postal methods we may have all the advantages of 
a complete American ocean mail system and still save 
millions on our postal expenditures. 

The Frye Ship Subsidy Bill will give the United 


States a national ocean mail system. The effort to get 
such a system was made in 1891. Through technical 


errors, made against Senator Frye’s protest, the bill in 
effect forbade the establishment of any mail lines ex 
cept to the West Indies. By admitting to American 
registry under full mail pay two foreign steamers, cost 
ing less, one mistake was partly corrected and an Ameri 
can transatlantic line was finally started. The prime 
object of the bill now before Congress is to correct the 
mistakes made in 1891. The results will be: 


ist. The establishment of more frequent, faster, and more 
commodious mail steamship lines from the Pacific Coast to Japan, 
China, the Philippines, and Australia than any other nation now 
ossesses and for less money than is now paid to the Peninsular 
and Oriental by Great Britain or to the North German Lloyd by 
Germany Such lines, combined with our transcontinental rail 
roads, will give the merchants of London, Paris, and Berlin mail 
communication with Japan and China, quicker by several days 
than will usually be possible by the Suez route. It is this phase 
of the ** American peril’ which renders the Frye bill especially 
distasteful wherever two or three foreign steamship men gather 

2d. It will give the United States a fortnightly mail service 
to Brazil and possibly, by continuation, to the La Plata ports, 
equal to the Royal Mail Service which Great Britain has subsi 
dized for about fifty years American merchant steamers are 
an appreciative concomitant of the Monroe Doctrine Nine years 
have passed since an American merchant steamer entered Rio de 
Janeiro 

3 It will give the United States a semi-weekly mail service 
to Great Britain and Northern Europe such as England and Ger 
many now have. 


rhe cost of these services over what we now pay for 
ocean mails will be about $2,000,000, involving a loss, 
instead of the present profit, of about $1,000,000 an 
nually—a financial condition in this respect as good as 
that of France and Germany and better than that of 
England. 


The subsidy to cargo steamers and sail-vessels is 
frankly protective in nature and is the only method by 
which the protective theory can be applied to shipping in 
foreign trade. It stands, however, on a higher plane than 
any protective turiff ever passed, because every dollar ot 
subsidy is conditioned on public services both rendered 
and pledged On the basis of last year’s navigation, 
this feature of the bill would have involved a new ex 
pense of a trifle less than $1,000,000, divided into two 
almost equal portions between American vessels on the 
Atlantic and on the Pacifi 

The bounty plan for the deep-sea fisheries 1s substan 
tially that by which Canada has successfully employed 
for many years the interest on the Halifax award to de 
velop her fisheries There is more than poetic justice 
in its favor, though that is enough in this case 

The certain results of the bill, beyond those indicated, 
will be a considerable increase in our ship-building facili 
ties, and in consequence an appreciable reduction in the 
cost of building ships. The certainty of these results is 
predicated on the results of our large expenditures fo1 
war vessels in recent years and on the experience of 
Germany since 1885. It is not contradicted by the ex 
perience of France under her eccentric bounty system. 
It will bring to our shipyards orders for Japanese and 
Russian merchant ships. 

Whether it will at a given time reduce ocean freights 
will depend on many circumstances. The volume of the 
world’s shipping and of the world’s bulky cargoes to be 
moved, of course, determine usually ocean freights. An 
exceptional increase in the latter with no corresponding 
increase in the former might raise freights, as the un 
usual transportation of troops did a year or so ago. 
The chances of a reduction in ocean freights from the 
subsidy bill are proportionately better than from our 
biennial expenditures for rivers and harbors. 

The argument for and against the mail contract pro- 
visions of the Frye Ship Subsidy bill is similar to that of 
twenty years ago for and against the new navy. The 
argument for and against the general subsidy resem- 
bles in many respects the argument on the Dingley tariff. 
All the facts, however, can be stated with much greater 
precision than was possible in the two earlier discus: 
sions mentioned. 





Surrendered 


To Hor Biscuits AND WARM Pir. 

BOMBARDING a stomach with hot biscuits and warm 
pie, plenty of butter, bacon, greasy potatoes, and a few 
other choice delicacies will finally cause the fortifica- 
tions to give way. Then how to build back on good food 
is worth knowing. 

A man in Factoryville, Penn., attacked his stomach 
in about this way and says: “ The sign of surrender 
was plain in my white, colorless face. At that time every 
article of food distressed me, and heartburn kept me in 
continued misery. I liked all sorts of breakfast foods 
but they did not agree with me. Of course, much of the 
food that I ate contained nourishment, but my stomach 
could not get the nourishment out. I tried pepsin and 
other aids to digestion which worked for a time and then 
gave out. 

“ Finally I reasoned, when in an extremity, that if 
the stomach could not digest the food why not take some 
food that was already digested like Grape-Nuts. So I 
started in on Grape-Nuts and the new food won my palate 
straight away and agreed with me beautifully. 

“ The heavy, oppressive feeling disappeared and 1 be- 
came thoroughly impressed with the new food and began 
to improve at once. Little by little my strength came 
back and slowly and surely I gained my lost weight. The 
wasted tissues and muscles built up, and to-day I am 
well, buoyant, and strong. 

‘I unreservedly give the chief credit to Grape-Nuts 
which met me in a crisis and brought me over the dark 
period of despondency. Nothing else did it, for nothing 
else could be endured. 

* Please withhold my name.” Name can be given upon 
application to the Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich 


The Rush of Christmas Mail. 


T BECOMES a serious mechanical problem to handle 
the prodigious quantity of mail which comes into the 
New York post-office at Christmas time; for through 
this one institution, small in comparison to the.work 
it has to perform at this time, America sends a large 
part of its Christmas greeting to Europe, and Europe 
sends its good wishes in the shape of gifts to America. 
The exchange of presents- between the people of two con- 
tinents falls heaviest on the men of the New York post- 
office. 

From all parts of the United States the letters and 
packages pour into New York and pass through the 
channel of the post-office to be properly directed on 
their road abroad. And at the same time the ocean 
steamers dump their tons of Christmas mail upon the 
New York post-office to be distributed by it to all parts 
of the United States, Mexico, and Canada. Added to 





On New Year’s Day. 





WYWHEN gentlemen, on New Year's Day 
A century ago, 

In powdered wigs and slender swords 
Went calling in the snow, 

They rode in stiff and solemn state 
In a gilded coach and four, 

Or from a proud and prancing steed 
Dismounted at the door. 


N later times the gallant youths 
Who kept the ancient day 
Flew swiftly o'er the frozen crust 
In a velvet-cushioned sleigh. 
With jingling reins and ribboned whip 
And bells of silver bright, 
They made the frosty echoes ring 
Till far into the night. 


AST year, to be quite up to date, 
They took an auto-car; 

From house to house with dizzy speed 
They traveled fast and far. 

In goggles, mask, and leather cap, 
With rolling clouds of steam 

And brazen gong, they rushed along, 
And vanished like a dream. 


UT stately coach and single steed 
Have made their farewell bow, 
And natty sleigh and auto-car 
Are both old-fashioned now. 
This year when you go out to call, 
Or wish to leave a card, 
You let the anchor down, and tie 
Your air-ship in the yard. 


Minna IRVING. 











this is the enormous quantity of domestic mail. So at 
Christmas time the rooms in the mailing department of 
the post-office are filled clear to the ceiling with bags 
of mail, and the clerks, including a large extra force, 
work day and night. 


On an ordinary day the New York post-office handles 
two million pieces of mail. In the mailing department, 
where this work is done, there are 550 men. At Christ 
mas time the same force of men, increased by about fifty 
“extras,” receive and send out daily more than twice 
that many pieces of mail. This does not include let 
ters, but all other classes of matter carried by postage 
papers, books, and packages. 

This year the Christmas mail to Europe was greater 
than ever before. Usually one vessel has been sufficient 
to carry America’s greetings to those in the “ old coun 
try,” but this year both the Lucania and the Kaiser Wil 
helm were loaded with bags of Christmas packages when 
they left their docks for the return trip to Eur pe 

By a system installed on some of the transatlantic 
liners the work of the New York post-office is greatly re 
duced. The Kaiser Wilhelm, for instance, has a sea 
post. This includes a force of five clerks, two Americans 
and three Germans; and as soon as the steamer leaves 
its port for America these clerks begin sorting the mail 
on board, so that when the Kaiser reaches port the mail 
matter which it carries is tied in bags ready to be dis 
tributed to the different parts of this continent to which 
it may be directed. Other vessels which do not carry 
a post send a cable dispatch ahead to the New York of 
fice advising it of the number of bags of mail on board 
These bags are dumped into New York to be sorted and 
put into new pouches by the post-office force for distri 
bution all over the land. 


A Little Thing 


CHANGES THE HOME FEELING. 

CorFEE blots out the sunshine from many a home by 
making the mother, or some other member of the house 
hold, dyspeptic, nervous, and irritable. There are thou 
sands of cases where the proof is absolutely undeniabl 
Here is one. 

Mrs. C. K. Larzelere, Antigo, Wis., says: ‘1 was 
taught to drink coffee at an early age, and also at an 
early age I became a victim to headaches, and as I grew 
to womanhood these headaches became a part of me, as 
I was scarcely ever free from one. 

* About five years ago a friend urged me to try Pos 
tum Food Coffee. I made the trial and the result was 
so satisfactory that we have used it ever since. 

“ My husband and little daughter were subject to bil- 
ious attacks, but they have both been entirely free from 
them since we began using Postum instead of coffee. 1 
no longer have any headaches and my health is perfect. 

“If some of these nervous, tired, irritable women 
would only leave off coffee absolutely and try Postum 
Food Coffee, they would find a wonderful change in their 
life. It would then be filled with sunshine and happiness 
rather than weariness and discontent. And think whai 
an effect it would have on the family, for the mood of 


the mother is largely respcnsible for the temper of the 
children.” 
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HIS HOLINESS LEO XIIIl._-A VERY RECENT LIKENESS OF THE VENERABLE PONTIFF, ! 2W CARNEGIE, OF NEW YORK.—THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS GIVER 
WHO WAS BORN FIVE YEARS BEFORE THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO WAS FOUGHT. FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


G. B. TEEL, CAPTAIN YALE 
CROSS-COUNTRY TEAM, 


:. Charles A. Moore. 2. James Duncan. 3. Senator Hanna. 4. Henry White, Garment-Workers’ 
Union, ‘5. C. N. Bliss. 6. Samuel Gompers. 7. Bishop Ireland. > w. meee Gen 
8. Lewis Nixon, g. John Mitchell. sileesile — a . A} » ! 
BISHOP IRELAND AND SENATOR HANNA. OF YALE RELAY TEAM. 
A NOTABLE CONFERENCE OF CAPITAL AND LABOR.--EMINENT MEN DISCUSSING 
ARBITRATION AT THE CIVIC FRDFRATION OF NEW YORK Duan 
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Gifts of $90,000,000 in Year Just Ended 


THE OPENING ve of the twentieth century has been 
loatl ! Cre | l nt | he record reaches 
SOO O00 000 Doubt 

| s 
for tl five eal So ft h So; n this eountry 
a ! { n S400 000 000 that 1 vilts for publi 
. p \ rit being 
ntribu 1 DSUs rie ulf of one pet 
! I 1 in this oun 

try i pel edueation alone 
Mrs. Lelar St $10,000,000 for educational 
rposes In 1899 omen gave $16,000,000 for philan 
thropic purposes In LOOO, Ne York Citv wave away 
i! harity ilone $25,000,000 During the first six 
monthSof 1901, gifts to colleges alone amounted to $15 


OOO OOM) 

Andrew Carnegt is the most indefatigable giver of 
vifts of this or anv age. heads the list with his $5,500,000 
for founding libraries in greater New York; $10,000,000 


to provide education in the Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. An 


drew’s, and Aberdeen universities for Scotch students 
only: $500.000 to found a new college at Galashiels, 
Scotland; for a polytechnic institute, Pittsburg, $5 


000,000 for the buildings. with $25,000,000 endowment ; 
for the endowment of a fund for superannuated and dis 
abled employés of the Carnegie company, $4,000,000 ; 
$50.000 to build a town hall at Motherwell, Scotland; 


$32,000 to endow : 


post-graduate scholarship for original 
metallurgical research, which is placed at the disposal of 
the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain; for pub 


lic libraries throughout the country, $1,500,000—\this 


] 


does not include one for Porto Rico, which is to cost 
$150,000, and organs to two churches in Pennsylvania 
a 
J Pierpont Morgan gives $1,000,000 to Harvard for 
the medical school, as a memorial to his father; he also 
] ] 
e] 


is the donor of an electric lighting plant to St. Paul’s 


Cathedral, London Harvard receives from a_ Boston 
man, Whose name is withheld for the present, $100,000 
for a new building rhe bulk of his estate, valued at 
$500,000, is left to Yale, by William Lampson, of New 
York. John Simmons, a_ wealthy Boston man, died 
twenty-nine years ago. One of the clauses in his will 
provided that when the principal of his property 
amounted to $2,500,000, it should be devoted to the ere« 
tion of a college for women The estate has reached the 
figure named in the will. and the Simmons College was 
founded this year 

Wallace ¢ Andrews leaves, by will, $1,200,000 for a 
girls’ school in Ohio Brown University receives $2, 
000,000 from its alumni. William Wyman, of Balti 
more, gives sixty acres of valuable land to Johns Hop 
kins University for a new site on condition that $1, 
080,000 be raised for the buildings, which sum has been 
subseribed. Syracuse Unive rsity receives $40,000 by the 
will of George N. Kennedy, of Maryland, and five chari 
table institutions get $5,000 each by the same will. John 
D. Archbold, of New York, gives $400,000 to Syracuse 
University, and $100,000 is contributed by alumni. The 
University of Minnesota receives $50,000 from ex-Con 
gressman J. B. Gilfillan, of Minneapolis; the Baylor 
University, Texas, $60,000 from George W. Carroll; 
Trinity College, Conn., from the senior alumnus, Di 
Gurdon W. Russell, $10,000 towards the erection of a 
halt of natural history, together with the most valuable 
copy in the United States of “ Audubon’s Birds”; one 
third of an estate of $1,000,000 is left, by will, to the 
Hebrew Union College, ef Cincinnati, by Simon Rice, of 
Scranton, Penn 


4 


John D. Rockefeller’s gifts for educational purposes 
count up, as usual, into the millions. Of this sum, 
$200,000 has been given as a preliminary gift to found 
a national organization for medical research, the plan 

We sor Such an institution as the Pasteur Institute 
at Paris, and the Koch Institute at Berlin. The insti 
tution would be erected in New York. and Mr. Rocke- 
feller has promised $1,000,000 towards endowing it. 
To Barnard College, he has given about $250,000, and 
$9,520, or 40,000 marks, to the American Church fund in 
Berlin. It may be mentioned here that the Emperor of 
Germany has recently given to the Germanic Museum at 
Harvard University some bronze casts of celebrated Ger 
man monuments in Berlin, including the column of Vie- 
tory and the Niederwald monument. 

Gifts to missions are more than ten per cent. higher 
this year than last; $100,000 was pledged within four 
months to the Missionary Alliance of New York. The 
Sunday School offerings of the Episcopal Church, New 
York, from about 3,000 schools, was $104,000 for the 
year ending at last Easte1 The will of Edward I. 
sSrowne, of Boston, gives $10,000 to the City Mission. 
George W. Bowman gives $1,000,000 to the People’s 
Church, Chicago; Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has shown his gener 
osity by erecting two churches, a Roman Catholic one 
for his mother’s sake, and an Episcopal church for his 
mother-in-law, the latter church costing about $40,000. 
He and his wife have contributed very largely toward 
the erection of a Presbyterian church at Braddock 


Penn., and Mrs. Schwab is soon to build a church for the 


By Sidney Lexington 


| hera in her fathe ‘ n Daniel T. Hoag 
[ N York ea his f ine t hurche ul hospi 
tals bout SLOO.0O0 Robert | tlopkir gives, by will 
mi ol SH0.000 kor churel it Ma 
nila. t Philippine Ss20.000 is given by a Washington 
il 
a 
Adrian Iselin builds a $50,000 sanitarium in West 
er County for convalescing Bellevue patients The 
Home f neurabl Ne York, receives an anonymous 
ift of S30.000 The ill of Joel Goldenburg who left 
S500.000 estate, divides 358.000 among publr charities, 
ind leaves the residue to Mount Sinai Hospital live 
Bostor \ospitals receive $5.000 each by the will of George 
] Young Marshall Field gives to the Chicago Home 
for Ineurables ten city lots adjoining the present site 
ind buildings William Horlich, in memory of a daugh 
ter. gives S10,.000 to St Lu Hospital Racing a). ¢ 
Barber, of Akron, Ohio, has recently announced his in 


tention of making two magnificent gifts to the town of 
Barberton, which was named in his honor The first 
of these is 200 acres for a park, and adjoining the 


vrounds which he has selected as 


i site for the new man 
sion he is erecting. at a cost of $250,000 This house is 
being built so that it will be easy to convert it into a 


muuilding for hospital purposes, which after his death will 


be done, and he will also leave a large sum for its en 


lowment By the will of Louis Thurston Hoyt, of New 
York, the Orphans’ Home and Asylum and St. Luke’s 
Hospital re beneficiaries, and in part residuary 
legatees The estate exceeds $2.000.000 

rhe most notable eift to museums is that of Jacob S 


Rogers. who bequeathed his estate $5.000.000—to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Emerson MeMillan, of 
New York. gives $100,000 towards founding an art 


museum at Columbus, Ohio 
oe 


The president of the Rio Grande Western Railway, 
General William J. Palmer, has lately distributed $1 
040,000 with his own hands to his workmen—section 
hands, switchmen, operators, brakemen, conductors, and 
the vice-president of the road The sums distributed 
varied from $2,000 to $100,400, according to seniority 
ind station This is an act of generosity probably un 
precedented in American railroading. General Palmer 
has given liberally for years in many ways. Palmer 
Hall, at Colorado College, is one of his monuments. 
Another man to remember his workmen was Albert Tilt. 
of Paterson, who distributed about $50,000 among his 
ola employés. When retiring, a few months ago, from 
the presidency of a New York bank, Francis A. Palmet 
gave to the employés $20,000, to be distributed accord 
Senator Chauncey M 
Depew during the last year has been quietly buying 


ing to length of time of service 





























MASTER ROOSEVELT, THE PET OF THE WHITE HOUSE AND THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC.—(C. M. Gilbert.) 


ind in Peekskill, adjoining the Depew woods; he now 
presents it all ome fifty acres—for a publie park, with 
out condition except that it be named Depew Park ind 
that it be devote entirely to park purposes 

In spite of their poverty, the colored people of the 
country have given $50,000 for religious purposes during 
he yeul During the past \ ir women have wiven over a 


million dollars a month, by gift and bequest, to various 
causes Che lavish gifts of Miss Helen Miller Gould 
are coupled with an unostentation which makes it ex 


tremely difficult—indeed impossible—to do more than 


mention a gift here and there She has founded many 
scholarships at Vassar College, the New York Unive 
sity, University of Chieago, and Mr. Moody’s school, 
imong the number: she has erected a Y. M. C. A. ina 
western town; to Day Nurseries in New York, she is a 
lavish giver, children especially appealing to her sym 
pathies Her benefactions for this year may be put 
down at $500,000, which probably falls far short of the 
mark Mrs. Emmons Blaine has given $1,000,000 to 
the University of Chicago School of Edueation. Mrs 
Alms, of Cincinnati, at a cost of $100,000, builds a new 
college of music Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams gives 
her beautiful home in Virginia for a girls’ school; there 
are 1,500 acres of land and an endowment of $700,000 
Ninety acres of land, valued at $50,000, is offered to 
the Baptist Seminary by Mrs. Lovelace, of Turner, 
Kansas She also cives $2,000 a year towards current 


expenses 


Mrs. Collis P. Huntington is converting her palatial 
San Francisco home into a hospital for women; eight 
years ago, the Huntingtons purchased the place for about 
a quarter of a million dollars and have used it only a 
month or so, now and then, during each year. More than 
$125,000 is left by the will of Miss Mary Shannon, of 
Newton, Mass., to charitable institutions; to several 
New York hospitals, Mrs. Susan Miln, of New York, 
leaves a large estate rhe most notable gift to missions 
is that of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Board of Mis 
sions; at the Episcopal Convention, held in October, at 
San Francisco, $105,000 was placed upon the alms basin; 
the women of Pennsylvania gave the largest check, one 
for $16,000: the New York envelope contained between 
$12.000 and $13,000. Easter offerings in New York 
churches made a splendid showing, Grace Church break 
ing the record with a gift of $107,583; St. Bartholo 
mew’s, where many of the Vanderbilts worship, $12,000; 
St. Thomas’s, $12,000; St. George’s, of which Mr. J. Pier 
pont Morgan is a member, $5,000. To the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, Mrs. F. L. 
memorial of her husband 


Humphreys gave an Easter 
a peal of chimes and a new 
clock; she also gave $3,000 towards a new organ. Miss 
Phelps Stokes has announced her intention to give a 
fountain to the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; it is 
to come from an old church in Italy. Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt gives largely of her wealth; one of her bene- 
ficiaries is the police pension fund of New York. Mrs. 
Vrederick Vanderbilt looks out for newsboys and _ boot 
blacks at Christmas and Easter, both in New York and 
Newport. The hospital at Hempstead, Long Island, and 
St. Mary’s Hospital for children share the bounty of 
Mrs. Oliver P. H. Belmont. Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes 
iooks after the Italian colony in New York, providing 
reading and club rooms. In reeognition of her chari 
table work, the King and Queen of Italy have sent her 
their portraits 


The Exposition’s Lady Managers. 


_ HAVE had a prominent part in the man 

agement of every great fair in the United States. 
In the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1903 the rdle which 
will be played by women will be especially conspicuous. 
Two lady managers are selected by each of the nine 
members of the National Commission, and three are ap- 
pointed by that bedy at large. Eighteen of the twenty- 
one have been named. They represent all sections of 
the country. 

All of the ladies are prominent in the society of their 
respective localities, and some of them are known all 
over the country. Among these is Miss Helen Gould. 
Mrs. James L. Blair is the wife of a son of the Francis P. 
Bleir, Jr., who held up the hands of General Nathaniel 
Lyon in the dark days of the first half of 1861, and 
saved Missouri for the Union, and who in 1868 was the 
Democratic Vice-Presidential candidate on the ticket 
with Horatio Seymour, of New York. Miss Anna L. 
Dawes is the daughter of the Henry L. Dawes, who 
was one of Massachusetts’s representatives in one or the 
other branch of Congress for over a generation. Mrs. 
John A. McCall is the wife of the well-known New York 
Life Insurance Company’s president. Mrs. M. H. De 
Younghusband, the editor of the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, ione of the most prominent newspaper men and party 
leaders on the Pacific eoast. Mrs. Margaret F. Daly 
is the widow of the late copper king of Montana. Mrs. 
Emily Warren Roebling’s husband belongs to the great 
family of bridge builders who constructed the East River 
and many other bridges which have been written about 
all over the world. The board of lady managers of the 
St. Louis World’s Fair of 1903 is fairly representative of 
the best type of womanhood of all sections of the United 
States. 
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MISS BELLE EVEREST, ATCHISON, KAN.— Rudolph. 
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MRS. WM. H. COLEMAN, INDIANAPOLIS.—Kitchell. 


MRS. JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, HARTFORD, CT.— Randall 
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ERNEST, DENVER 


THE BOARD OF LADY MANAGERS FOR THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


GIFTED SOCIETY WOMEN SELECTED FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE UNION TO AID IN THE SUCCESS OF A GREAT UNDERTAKING, 
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Three Filipino Commissioners 


ANILA, NOVEMBER 1, 1901 The appointment of 
three Filipinos as members of the civil commis 
sion can at present only be Loe ked upon as an interesting 
experiment in the larger experiment of endeavoring to 
govern an Oriental people by a system founded on a 
republican and democratic basis. It is not surprising 
that the Spanish element in Manila can see no good in 
the plan. However, it came as something of a surprise 
to find an open attack through the press on the private 
character of two of the three commissioners 
Sefor Valdez. the editor of Miau, in a spicy and satir 
ical article published recently alleged facts regarding 


events in the careers of Seno Benito Legarda and Dr. 


Pardo de Tavera, which every one hopes may be proven 
untrue Both gentlemen have instituted proceedings for 


libel against the editor, but the courts of Manila have 
decided that they have no jurisdiction over the case as 
presented. The commissioners are making a fresh at 
tempt to have the case tried. Governor Taft considers 
that such men as have been chosen will be of great value 
in assisting the commission to come more closely in touch 
with the people, and in the preparation of new laws pre 
vent hardships to the natives being unconsciously cre 
ated. All three men are educated, not merely in a local 
sense, as two at least have spent some time abroad. 

Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera is a well-known figure in 
certain Parisian circles, having taken his medical de- 
gree there. While in Paris he studied at the School of 
Oriental Languages, and, for a time, was secretary in the 
legation representing the republic of Santo Domingo. 
When the revolution of 1896 broke out Pardo de Tavera 
was in Manila, a professcr in the School of Medicine. 
Although he sympathized with the ideals of the revolu 
tion he remained loyal to the Spanish government. After 
the 13th of August, 1898, he offered his services to Agui- 
naldo’s revolutionary government, of which he was soon 
made Director of Foreign Relations (Secretary of the 
Interior). Toward the latter part of October, 1898, he 
resigned his office and separated’ himself from Agui- 
naldo’s government. 

Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities he was 
made a member of a committee organized in Manila for 
the purpose of bringing about peace, and was appointed 
director of La Democracia, the first native paper favor- 
able to the Americans published in Manila. This cam- 
paign in favor of pacification placed his life in danger, 
as the more intolerant element, incited by the Spanish 
press, proposed to assassinate him. General Otis recog: 
nized the necessity of placing a permanent guard around 
his residence for protection. Toward the latter part of 
1900, when the Federal party was organized, he was 
elected a member of its directorate. He accompanied the 
commission on its trips through the provinces, making 
speeches everywhere which tended to show the benefits 
that American sovereignty would bring to the Philip- 
pines and the impossibility of an independent life in 


By Sydney Adamson 


view of the vices acquired during the Spanish dominion, 
without falling into that state of disorganization which 
exists in the Latin-American republics, and even in Spain 
itself 

Dr. Tavera, though he has thrown in his lot with the 
Filipinos, is strictly speaking nothing of the kind. Born 
in Manila, yet in appearance he is a Spaniard with 
scarcely anything to indicate that there is even a drop 
of Filipino blood in his veins. Since his association with 
the Federal party and the Americans, Dr. Tavera has 
developed a very rabid anti-Spanish policy, which has 
been officially noticed in Spain The Spaniards and 
the Spanish press of Manila no doubt interested them 
selves against Tavera, but the result was the withdrawal 
by Spain of certain decorations and favors which the 
worthy doctor evidently deserved when he was a good 
Spaniard. He evidently does not do things by halves, 
and if he remains as good an American as—by his deco- 
rations—he evidently was considered a Spaniard, per- 
haps this country will have little to complain of regard 
ing his public and private services 

Benito Legarda was born in 1853 After his pri 
mary schooling he entered the Municipal Atheneum of 
Manila, controlled by the Jesuit Fathers, and took the 
degree of bachelor of arts. Later, in the University of 
Santo Tomas, he won the degree of licentiate in civil 
and canonical law. Lagarda gave up law for basiness, 
and to-day he is one of Manila’s wealthy men. Sefor 
Legarda took no part in the revolution of 1896. How- 
ever, when Aguinaldo returned and Admiral Dewey de 
stroyed the Spanish power in Manila Bay, considering 
that Spain’s sovereignty was ended, Sefior hkegarda de- 
cided to join the revolutionists. He was appointed See 
retary of the Treasury to Aguinaldo’s government, and 
afterward, by popular vote, was eleeted vice-president 
of the Congress. He resigned both of these offices in 
December, 1898, when he became convinced of the fact 
that an outbreak of hostilities between the United States 
and the Filipinos was inevitable, owing to the obstinate 
purpose of the latter to gain their immediate independ 
ence. 

Sefor Legarda had a wider horizon than most of the 
Filipino leaders. The Chicago exposition had attracted 
him, and with his family in 1893 hv left Manila -for a 
visit to the United States. On his return from the Paris 
exhibition in 1900 he revisited the United States, this 
time having a conference with the late President and 
Secretary of War Root. He was appointed representa 
tive of the Federal party when in Washington, but did 
not accept the office, as he did not think it necessary 
that the party should have such representation in Wash 
ington, in view of the fact that the civil commission was 
in Manila. Sefior Legarda, though not a pure native, is 
still darker skinned than Dr. Tavera. He has a beaming 
smile and a friendly manner to those who know him well 

Sefor José R. de Luzuriaga is by far the most typical 
Filipino of the three, yet his father was a Spaniard, 


though his mother was a full-blood Filipino. He was 
born in Bacolod, the capital of Negros, in 1843. He has 
never been out of the Philippine Islands, and much of 
his life is intimately connected with his native island. 
When Luzuriaga was a lad there flourished in Manila 
an educational institute named the College of the Kings, 
which, however, no longer exists. It was here that he 
received his schooling, while his broader education was 
picked up in his father’s counting house and later on 
his sugar estates in Negros, which he took entire charge 
of after his father’s death in 1865. He very soon won 
the confidence of the Spanish government and was ap 
pointed to several honorary offices. For a long time he 
was a member of the board of management of prisons 
in his own province of western Negros. He also became 
a justice of peace and was twice substitute judge of the 
court of first instance, 

After the revolutionary outbreak of 1896 against 
Spain, Sefor Luzuriaga was appointed a member of the 
reform council for the Visayan Islands. This was a 
committee instituted for the obtaining of certain reforms 
from the Spanish government. It was a joint Spanish 
Filipir oO concern, a sort of compromise Spanish council 
At that time the revolution broke out actively in his own 
province. He was placed in command of two regiments 
and succeeded in making the Governor capitulate without 


the necessity of bloodshed. A few days afterward, on 
November 7th, 1898, he succeeded in organizing the first 
provincial government of the island of Negros. Five 


days later, on November 12th, Sefor Luzuriaga sent a 
message to Captain Glass, of the Charleston, who was 
then at Lloilo, offering to accept American sovereignty 
on behalf of the island of Negros. After that he became 
president of the new congress formed to govern the 
island American sovereignty was voluntarily accepted 
on the 16th of the same munth by the people of Negros, 
and the first American troops under General Miller 
were hospitably received to garrison the island. On 
November 6th, 1899, Sefior Luzuriaga was appointed 
auditor of the island under the new government. On 
May Ist of this year he was made Governor of western 
Negros by the civil Governor of the archipelago, and on 
September 2d he was appointed, with his colleagues 
Tavera and Legarda, to full membership of the civil com- 
mission now governing the Philippine Islands. 

The positions which these gentlemen now fill are no 
sinecure. From eight o’clock in the morning till five 
o’clock, and really often till nearly seven o’clock, they 
are busily employed at their desks, sitting on commit- 
tees or receiving the never-ending stream of people anx- 
ious to consult them on matters of public business. Of- 
ficial Spaniards never worked as the civil commission 
works, and it is not only instructive to the Filipinos to 
see business transacted in a modern way, but it will be a 
proof of their fitness for office and their physical en- 
durance if they keep abreast of their work and stand 
the pace. 





Chances to Trade: 
T° TRADE: A blotter, filigreed, 


A book of verse on moony lovers, 
For some good novel, paper covers. 
A necktie of a purple hue, 

For one of black or sober blue. 

And calendars—a motley stack— 
For poker-chips or golf-balls. —/acé. 








For anything of which I’ve need. 


T° TRADE: An inkstand, old cut-glass, 
For one in heavy hammered brass. 

A set of unbecoming sables, 

For one of Persian lamb, like Mabel’s. 

A poky silver chatelaine, 

For one of gold, with nice long chain. 

A leather purse and belt, quite swell, 

For ones to match my green suit—WNe//. 


After Christmas . . 


For one of fightin’, land or sea. 

A napkin-ring (it’s got my name) 
For any kind of funny game. 

A sled that girls have—high and silly 
For one that goes like sixty. — Wille. 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


T° TRADE: A handkerchief and tie, 
For skates, or else a shot-gun—my ! 
A stupid book of history, 


T°? TRADE: A balance drawn in red, 


A book where only stubs do show, 
For one I had a month ago. 

A seal-skin coat which, now, I find 
Is for my spouse’s form designed ! 

A rug, a platter, and a waiter, 

And other household rubbish. — Paver. 


For one in ebony, instead. 
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HUNDREDS OF BAGS OF MAIL DUMPED INTO THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE FROM SEPARATING THE NEWLY-ARRIVED MAIL FOR THE CARRIERS TO TAKE OUT 
THE EUROPEAN STEAMERS. AND DELIVER. 
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SORTING, CANCELING, AND SEPARATING LETTERS FOR CITY DISTRIBUTION. 
THE HOLIDAY RUSH AT THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE, 


THE EXTRAORDINARY BULK OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS FROM HOME AND ABROAD.—By our Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunn. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE MARYLAND STATE BUILDING. A VIEW IN THE COURT OF PALACES. 
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THE MACHINERY BUILDING—-A BUSY CENTRE. THE STATELY COTTON PALACE. 


THE SOUTH WELCOMES THE NATION TO CHARLESTON, S. C. 
ATTRACTIONS AT THE SOUTH CAROLINA INTERSTATE AND WEST INDIAN EXPOSITION, RECENTLY OPENED. 
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How the Great City of New York Eats 


F ONE of the several gentlemen who recently dined 
| together at a fashionable New York cafe at the ex 
pense of $150 a plate had taken that same $150 to a cer 
tain place on the Bowery. he could have bought 15,000 
‘square meals” with it And there was a report not 
long ago of another dinner where the decorations were 


flowers which alone cost $15,000. In the one-cent restau 
rant near Chatham Square thi money would have 
bought 1,500,000 dinners It would have sustained and 


nourished one man, oO 


1 three meals a day, for 500,000 
days, or 1369 years. In other words, he might have 
begun in the year 532 A. D. and still be eating his three 
meals a day 

This airy bit of calculation illustrates a fact—that 
in New York are the widest extremes of living No- 
where in the country is existence cheaper or more costly 
And between the two extremes there is a scale regu 
larly graduated, including an infinite variety; a variety 
in cost to him who eats; variety in the quality of food 
and in the quantity; variety in the mode of preparation 
and the method of serving it 

In New York there are three and a half million 
mouths to be fed every day. It is a tremendous proposi- 
tion—almost ten and a half million meals between each 
morning and midnight. I say almost, because there are 
always those who long in vain for food. There are al- 
ways those who close their eyes at night to forget the 
pain of hunger. There are men who stand shivering 
for hours in the dead of a winter’s night without over 
coats, with bare hands freezing; men dressed in the 
thin and tattered garb of poverty—waiting for the dis- 
tribution of loaves of stale bread. For ten years a large 
bakery at Tenth street and Broadway has given away 
at midnight bread left over from each day. And in the 
ragged line which waits nightly for this dry repast are 
fifty “regular customers,’ men who include this loaf 
of bread in their calculations of living. The shivering 
column stands until midnight, waiting. Then at the 
command of the watchman, the men file past a huge 
basket in which are the loaves of bread. Occasionally 
one of them attempts to make a careful selection to se- 
cure a larger loaf than the others. Then the watchman 
says to him: 

“Here, git out mit you! You dink I stand here all 
night?” 

s 
And the tattered and hungry man hurriedly takes the 
rs t he can reach. It is the literal applica- 
tion proverb that beggars must not be choosers. 

Phe cle is solemn and weird. The ragged ap- 
plica ‘ead are dumb and submissive like animals 
They are cowed and subdued by their hunger, the cold 
and their poverty. 

And for fifteen years the gay crowds homeward bound 
from the theatres have seen this solemn ceremony—the 
distribution of the bread. 

New York is constantly at the table, while a few of 
its people after a night of entertainment are taking in 
the last supper, another class in the early morning is 
stretching and rubbing its eyes and rising to partake of 
its first meal. And all during the twenty-four hours of 
the day, indoors and out of doors, in dingy cellars and 
in palaces, New York is putting food into its three and 
a half million mouths. 

Every day 500 of these mouths are fed in the cellar 
on the Bowery which boldly advertises a dinner for the 
smallest coin of the United States. And it presents this 
menu: 


Bow! of coffee with bread. cent 
Bowl of soup with bread....... ; cent 
Bowl of beans with bread... raneb ae as ee 
Bowl of stew with bread................ 3 cents 
Bowl] of pudding (rice or bread).... cents 


The entire bill of fare with a variety of five items 
designed as meals for nine cents! 

The one-cent restaurant is in a grimy unplastered 
cellar. The lights are dim, the air is heavy with smoke 
and bad odors, for kitchen and dining-room are separated 
by only a low counter. The customers belong to human- 
ity’s lowest ebb. They are the men whom the police call 
“ bummies,” “ loafers,” and “ panhandlers.” The tables 


tN 


By Harry Beardsley 


are rude in construction and greasy from insufficient 
cleaning rhe institution has no waiters The food is 
given to the guests directly by the cooks \ cashier is 
essential because not a morsel of food is given unless it 1s 
paid for in advance. The short route to the outside door 
might be too great a temptation to the diners 
a 

One of the frequenters of the place, a man with the 
characteristic rounded back, turned-up coat collar and 
stubby beard, shuffled up to the cashier’s little wire cage 
and bought a one-cent ticket Then he turned around 
and said 

‘Two weeks ago I wouldn’t have thought I would 
be doing this That shows that a feller never can’t tell 
what’s going to happen to him [wo weeks ago | was 
paying twenty-five cents for my dinners. But what's 
the use of telling your troubles Che other day a fellex 


began telling me all about a row with his wife. 

** Keep it,’ I] said, * 1 got troubles of me own.’ ” 

This philosopher, | observed, wore a red nose He 
turned to the counter and threw down his ticket in front 
of one of the cooks 

*Soup,” he commanded 

He received a large bow! of thin beef soup with two 
slices of bread—hard bread a day old that had been 
bought from the baker-shops The customer took the 
‘square meal” to one of the tables and set it down in 
front of him. He had no knife and fork There was 
no use for any. He did not even use his spoon, but 
dipped the dry bread into the soup, soaking it thoroughly 
and then eating it rapidly in huge mouthfuls. Then 
when there was no more bread he drank what soup re 
mained. He still sat in the chair, half sleeping. Only 
a few of the men in the cellar-room were eating any 
thing. The others were lounging drowsily. 

One of the most serious problems in the business of 
this restauranteur is to keep his customers awake. There 
is even a sign on his wall which reads “ No Sleeping Al 
lowed.” 

But this most cosmopolitan of cities, a world within 
itself, offers to every man, if he only knows where to 
find it, meals to conform with his appetite or the con 
dition of his finances If he desires food as served by 
foreigners, here are the restaurants of all nations. There 
are cafes where the repast is flavored with music, and 
others where dancing is the dessert. There are eating- 
houses where he pays only for food without the frills, 
and there are dining-rooms where the frills are included 
in the soaring prices of the bill of fare. There is an in- 
terminable variety. 

A little further up the Bowery than the one-cent res 
taurant is an eating-place about which there is always 
the shadow of sorrow, for it is the haunt of old men 
who are poor mainly because they are old. It, too, oc 
cupies a dark basement room, but the floor shows signs 
of frequent scrubbing. And many of those who eat their 
cheap and simple dinners there are living in the hope- 


lessness of weak and impotent old age. 


5 
s 
* An old man don’t stand any show,” said one of these 
who had bought a five-cent check for a dinner of that 
day, “1 go to place after place and ask them for work. 
They say, ‘ We don’t want you; you are too old.’” There 


was almost a sob in the old man’s voice. “I can’t hide 
this gray hair,” he said, and he touched his temple with 
his fingers. Then he shook his head and _ smiled 


sadly and walked slowly away to take his place at the 
counter. There he ate meat stew, a slice of bread and 
drank a cup of coffee. I never saw a group of men more 
sad and dreary than he and his companions. 

Up from the penny eating-house there is a continuous 
scale. The poorer districts are dotted with restaurants 
which advertise a cup of coffee for two cents. Twenty- 
five of these places, where clean food is served, are owned 
by one man. He was once a newsboy and he has made 
a fortune. 

Still higher in the scale are those innumerable res- 
taurants which give a meal for fifteen cents. Then we 
may go to the twenty-cent houses, the places where meals 


are a quart ri then lol ov cents ol 75 cents 
and, it is now called dinner table d’ hoté; still higher 
are those which serve the guest for $1 or $1.50 Then 


we are on Broadway or Fifth avenue and we have reached 


the dining halls of elegance elittering and magnificent 
where small fortunes are spent at dinner And what a 
contrast it is with the one-cent eating-house on the Bow 
ery! 


fhe enormous magnitude of New York puts miles be 
tween place s of business and plac es of residence The 
men and women who work eat only their morning and 


their evening meals at home Hence the importance of 


the business of supplying the noonday meal to those who 
pour like swarms of bees from the great human hives 
heaped together on Manhattan Island And there are 
many odd ways of feeding these people who work 

At noon the push carts crowd into the business 
streets rhe steam rises from frankfurter sausage and 
hot coffee and cocoa; messenger boys and office bovs 
the busiest bees of all in the great hives, crowd about 
these restaurants on wheels. Any day at twelve o’clock 
you may see a score of these kitchen-wagons on Broaa 
street below Wall street and atout them hundreds of 
boys 

but perhaps the sunniest, the cleanest and brightest 
of the luncheon rooms in the metropolis is that of the 
young business women. It is up in the clouds, half way 
between earth and sky And in this atmosphere of 
cleanliness and brightness. about 140 young women, 
steuographers and others who are employed in the down 
town offices, take their daily luncheon. A table d’ hoté 
dinner is served there for twenty-five cents. There is a 
library and a “rest room,” where the young women 
spend a few of the minutes allotted them for noon recrea- 
tion. 
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In néariy all of the large retail stores and in many 
of the factories, and even in some banks, luncheon is pro- 
vided at cost by employers to employés. It is served in 
dining rooms set apart for them. In one of the stores, 
an old house on Fourteenth street, an odd system pre- 
vails. It is compulsory for employés to eat their noon- 
day luncheon il 


the store; for one of the conditions on 
which they accept employment is that they will not leave 
after they enter it in the morning until the day’s work 
is done at night. Those who bring their luncheons from 
their homes have tables where they may eat at noon; but 
in this store a number of the young women have formed 
a club and with ten cents a week as the contribution 
each member is supplied with a cup of hot coffee or tea 
each day, and out of this subscription is paid the wages 
of the woman who cooks and serves for them. 
Philanthropy has lent a generous hand to help New 
York feed its three and a half million mouths. It has 
built homes for orphans, homes for newsboys, homes for 
men and women. It has spread its good works through 
a hundred different channels. ‘here are the St. An- 
drew’s penny coffee stands which feed every year between 
2,000 and 3,000 persons. There are newsboys’ din- 
ners, and dinners for the poor on the great holidays. 
When that modest millionaire and philanthropist, 
Mr. D. O. Mills, opened the stately fire-proof Mills 
Hotel four years ago, he provided clean, decent, whole- 
some and healthful food and lodging for 2200 young 
men. Mills Hotel No. 1 is at Thompson, Sullivan and 
Bleecker Streets. Hotel No. 2 is is at Rivington and 
Christie Streets, on the East Side. There are no better 
fifteen-cent meals than those provided by the Mills 
hotels. For fifteen cents one may dine on soup, a meat 
dish, two vegetable dishes, dessert and tea or coffee. A 
substantial ten-cent breakfast is served. A man may 
find room and food there at a cost of about $3.50 a week. 
And the Mills hotels, started purely from philanthropy, 
to help deserving men, have been made to pay more than 
expenses. They produce an annual profit on the invest- 
ment, for it is a fact that the Mills hotels, built for 
philanthropy, pay a better rate of interest on the in- 
vestment than the Mills building, that was built for 
profit. Moreover, they go to show how well and how 
cheaply a young man may live in this great city. 





Long-Distant Running at Yale. 


ALE HAS remodeled her long-distance running by 
introducing a new system for the preliminary train- 
ing of her candidates. Two feeders for the distance squad 
have been formed, a cross-country and a relay team. The 
cross-country club is organized to take the raw material 
as soon as it gets into college, try it out by a series of 
5-mile steeplechases, and develop it into such form that 
by the close of the cross-country season the dead-wood is 
cleared away and the residuary material is ready for 
classification among the candidates reduced the previous 
year into squads on the track team. 

The relay team takes up the long distance men where 
the cross-country club leaves them, works them up by 
sharp winter drill on the indoor tracks and fits them for 
the next stage, the intercollegiate competition of the 
cinder path in the late spring. Yale has had a relay 
team or a cross-country team only two years. Last season 
the novice Yale aggregation finished second in the inter- 
collegiate cross-country run at Morris Park. This fall 
Yale won the championship. D. W. Franchot finished 
first in the race, although, judged by his intercollegiate 
track performances his best form is called out by the 


middle distance runs. He won third place in the half- 
mile run at the Yale-Harvard dual track games last 
spring, and was Yale’s only representative in the event 
at the games with Oxford and Cambridge. At this meet 
Franchot achieved a picturesque distinction by giving up 
the pole to Rev. Mr. Workman, the English champion, 
who wished to try for a record. 

The cross-country team was captained by B. G. Teel, 
Yale’s best two-miler. He won that cvent in the dual 
games with Harvard last May. During the cross-country 
training this fall a novel feature has been introduced by 
pacing the runners with beagles at their weekly runs. 

The disbanding of the cross-country team three weeks 
ago was quickly followed by the reorganization for the 
season of the relay team. Till a year ago Yale track 
athletic leaders said that indoor running was injurious 
for the candidates and cut it out of the annual training 
programme. Trainer Murphy cast aside that theory on 
his return to Yale last year. 

The Yale relay team will be entered in most of the 
indoor meets of the east this winter. The captain of 
the relay team is Mr. Franchot. The team had turned 
over to it by the cross-country club Jacobus, Donahue, 
Van Tassel, and Stevens, as the finished product of the 


season’s drill. If the coming three months will develop 
these novices as much as their work on the cross-country 
team did, they will be a live factor in the mile and the 
two-mile runs at the intercollegiate games. 
Hupert M. Sepewick. 
a a 


For Sleeplessness 
TAKE Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. Patrick Boorn, Oxford, N. C., says: “It acts 
admirably in insomnia, especially of old people and con- 
valescents.” 

* * 


The Tonic That Is. 
Tue tonic that is a tonie—Abbott’s, the Original An- 
gostura Bitters. At grocers’ and druggists’. 
ea ea 


Eminent Physicians 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is recommended 
by the leading family physicians. It is always safe and 
reliable. Send 10c. for “Baby’s Diary” 71 Hudson 
Street, New York. 
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SERVING A ONE-CENT DINNER ON THE B 








THE NIGHTLY DINNER AT LIBERTY HALL, A NOTED EAST-SIDE BOHEMIAN RESORT. 





MIDNIGHT DISTRIBUTION OF FREE BREAD TO HUNGRY MEN, AT THE VIENNA BAKERY. SERVING THE FAMOUS FIFTEEN-CENT DINNER AT THE IMPOSING MILLS HOTEL NO. 1, ERECTED I 


Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Gordon H 


ENJOYING A ONE-CENT MEAL WALL-STREET- MESSENGERS’ QUICK LUNCH AMID THE RUSH OF MID-DAY. 


HOW THE MILLIONS IN BUSY NEV 


DINNERS AND LUNCHES FROM ONE CENT UPWARD, AND FREE LCAVES FO 
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DINNER ON THE BOWERY. 





BUSINESS WOMEN LUNCHING AT THE TOP OF A SKY-SCRAPER. 


TEL NO. 1, ERECTED BY D. 0. MILLS, THE EMINENT FINANCIER AND PHILANTHROPIST. A ONE-CENT CUP OF COFFEE. 


‘s Weekly by Gordon H. Grant 


g OYSTERS. CLAMS 


ONE OF THE NUMEROUS ONE-CENT OYSTER-STANDS IN SOUTH STREET. A MEAL FOR A NICKEL FOR OLD MEN, 


Y NEW YORK EAT THEIR MEALS. 


‘OAVES FOR THE HUNGRY AT MIDNIGHT. By our Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunn. 
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“HE GALE in the English 


Channel blew with hur 
ricane force due south Lhe 
white-crested breakers dashed 


that long stretch of low 
lying beach on the Sussex coast that 
Bill to the 
Head Across 


inky rain-clouds 


high on 


spreads eastward from Selsea 
steep chalk cliffs of Beachy 

the gray gloom of the sky 
coursed, Fierce 
and penetrating showers pelted on the sea with 


greasy and angry-looking 
almost tropical violence, beating down the waves 
and hiding the horizon, while the squalls lasted, as 
effectually as a Newfoundland fog. It was indeed a 
wild winter afternoon. Vessels bound up channel gave 
the English coast a wide berth, fearful of the perilous lee 
shore, on which giant waves broke with thunderous roar 
and hissing, seething spume, as their foaming crests top 
pled over and creased up among the gray bowlders and 
tawny pebbles of the beach. 
a 

The bleak downs that overlooked the coast line were 
on a level with the low-lying clouds, from which in tem- 
pestuous fury the torrents poured. The salt south wind 
was monarch. It was a stormy time to be afloat in. The 
fleet of fishing luggers had sought shelter in the har- 
bors of Shoreham and Newhaven, for there had been no 
lack of storm signals warning seafarers of the danger 
approaching. 
their little cots 
channel with 
eran salts. 


Thus most of the fishermen were snug in 
burst on the 
vehemence almost unknown to those vet- 
Even the sea-gulls had quitted their loved 
sea and their querulous cries could be heard landward 
as they shivered under the lee of a wind-swept hedge 
row. Two coast-guards from the station at Rottingdean, 
a hamlet a short distance to the eastward of Brighton, 
queen of English watering-places, met on the bleak 
hillside overlooking the sea. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon and the daylight 
was fading rapidly into gloomy, murky mist. The 
stunted furze bushes under the force of the downpour 
were on a level with the short turf of the down. The 
men were clad in heavy oilskins and carried pistols. For 
years and years the coast had been patrolled against 
smugglers, and now that smuggling had become unprofit- 
able the coast-guards still, in fair weather and foul, in 
daylight and in dark, marched up and down the low 
beaches and the high cliffs. 
be gained. 


ashore when the storm 


There were few prizes to 
The haleyon days of the smugglers and their 
fast luggers, their caves and their fierce conflicts with 
the revenue-cutters and the coast-guards, were over. 
Nothing remained of the old-time romance of the fasci- 
nating but illegal enterprise. 

. 

One of the aforesaid coast-guards, Sam Upperton to 
wit, in spite of his oilskins was drenched to the skin. 
For six long hours he had braved the gale, and there 
was not even a hedge or a hayrick along his beat under 
whose lee he could have sheltered. But he was a sturdy 
seaman and the pungent plug tobacco glowing from the 
bowl of a cutty pipe protected from the gale by a per- 
forated tin cap not only comforted and consoled him, 
but assumed almost an aromatic fragrance as its fumes 
were mingled with the damp salt air. 

“It’s a wild and wicked night, shipmate,” said Bill 
Hobden, the other coast-guard, to his wet, weary, and 
bedraggled mate, as he relieved him, “ but here’s a drop 
of the old stuff you know of. It will cheer you up till 
you reach your home and the old woman.” The drenched 
coast-guard gratefully grabbed the little flask of fiery 
Hollands which had never paid duty and drained it be- 
fore he answered. “ Thank you, my hearty; you've saved 
my life,” said he, just as soon as he recovered his breath. 
“This promises to be the worst storm I eyer saw. God 
help any poor sailormen whose ship blows ashore in this 
howling gale. Many may lose the number of their mess.” 

“ Yes, indeed, it’s blowing like the devil,” acquiesced 
his mate, as he started on his lonely beat. The relieved 
coast-guard, feeling a generous glow all over, thanks to 
the potent draught of Hollands, with quickened gait 
steered a straight course along the flinty path for the 
Rottingdean station, where he was thawed out, fed, and 
bedded. He was glad enough to escape from the briny 
sweep of the savage gale, whose moan and whistle soon 
lulled him to sleep. 


Il. 

LUNGING through the surging seas in the chops of the 
channel, the auxiliary steam yacht Albatross, Colonel 
Cecil Aylward, owner, was steering to the eastward, bound 
for the River Thames. The colonel had been wounded 
in South Africa, and after a trip in the Mediterranean 
to recuperate was now on his way home. Bad weather 
in the Bay of Biscay had detained the yacht, but now, 
with all the sail set she could stagger under and with a 
full head of steam, she was making up for lost time. 
Broad on the starboard bow was plainly visible the light- 
house on the northwest point of the island of Ushant, 
and if all went well with her, another forty-eight hours 

would see her safe in the port of London. 
Wrapped up warmly in furs and robes in an easy 
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the colonel. SS 


on the 
deck of 
oss sat Im- 
rd, sister of 
he was a young 


and beautiful wo man, tall and 
slender, with a we alth of red, gold 
hair waving in soft ringlets about a love- 
ly face. Large, sad, nazel eyes with a rather 


melancholy expression, an aquiline nose, and an ex 
quisitely moulded mouth with teeth of pearly whiteness, 
There far-away 
look in her eyes as she glanced at the lofty lighthouse 
on the bare, bleak, rocky French island, now clearly vis- 
ible from the deck. She was rapt in reverie when her 
stalwart brother, puffing away at a cheroot, with cheery 
words interrupted her meditations. 


made up a charming picture. was a 


a 

“If our good luck continues, sister mine, we shall 
spend New Year’s at Bramber Manor with the dear old 
governor. There will be feasting after the good old 
Sussex style.” 

‘Yes, Cecil dear,” answered the girl, as she turned 
with loving glance toward the handsome British soldier, 
‘I shall be delighted to get home once more and to see 
the darling governor again; but, brother mine, I have a 
strange foreboding of disaster—an inkling of some sad 
misfortune to 1 feel that perhaps 
shall I see that beloved face——” 

“Oh, sister, sister, don’t talk nonsense!” promptly 
interrupted the colonel. “ It is merely a fit of the blues; 
try a cocktail. There is still a nip or two remaining 
in the bottle your old flame Lieutenant Manners, of the 
Yankee gun-boat Terrapin, mixed for us in the Bay of 
Naples when he was such a devoted worshiper at your 
altar. 


come. never again 


Have you quite forgotten him, Imogene?” 

The girl blushed rosy red and turned her face away 
from her brother’s quizzing gaze. ‘“ No cocktail for me, 
Cecil, but a comforting cup of tea, if you will get it 
for me. And then take a little whiskey and soda your- 
self, and while you smoke help me to throw off my sad- 
ness. This wild weather somehow affects me strangely 
to-night.” 

a 

For a long time the two sat on deck watching the sun 
sink in the western waves. With the approach of night 
the wind grew chillier and heavy rain drops drove them 
below into the warm cabin, where they dined. Imogene 
retired early to her state-room. Felicie, her sprightly 
Parisian maid, was in high spirits at the sight of French 
land. but her mistress was unusually depressed. 

In the middle of the night she was aroused by a fear- 
ful crash in the engine room, a wild whirling of wheels 
and the hiss of escaping steam. She threw on a wrap 
hurriedly and opening the door of her room crossed the 
main cabin and tapped at the door of her brother’s 
quarters. Getting no answer, she turned the door knob 
and found the state-room empty. A moment later her 
brother came down the companion-way from the deck. 

* Don’t be alarmed, dear; an accident has happened 
to the engine, but I give you my word there is not the 
slightest danger. If it comes to the worst we may have 
to proceed under sail alone, but that will only mean a 
delay of a few hours. Go back to bed, Imogene, and 
get some sleep. The hull of the Albatross is sound, and 
again I assure you there is no occasion for fear.” 

Thus urged, Imogene returned to her couch, but not 
to sleep. 

What had happened was this: The engines of the Al- 
batross were being driven at their hardest, owing to her 
owner’s hurry to reach their old home. The sea was 
perturbed from a fierce northeaster and the propeller, 
nearly wholly out of water when the yacht’s bow plunged 
down and her stern hove up, raced a good deal more 
than was consistent with safety. In an unusually heavy 
plunge the tail-shaft broke, and before the engines could 
be stopped they were hopelessly wrecked. The accident 
occurred at half-past two in the morning. Soon after- 
werd the wind fell, and at daybreak the yacht was be- 
calmed and without steerage-way, her sails flapping and 
slatting as the vessel wallowed helpless in the tumbling 








water The barometer, too, 
fast, and all the 
signs of a southerly 
gale were distinctly present. But, 
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no ground for alarm, as the Alba 

cross was a splendid sea-boat and had 

weathered many an angry Mediterranean 

mistral and savage gale, also, in that devil’s 
cauldron, the Bay of Biscay. 

So when the colonel met his sister at break- 


fast he tried to buoy up her fallen spirits with 
hearty and cheery talk. But her gloom could not 

be dispelled. The day passed slowly. Still the pro 
voking calm continued and the Albatross ro\led rhythmie 
ally to the heave of the sea, which now had set in from 
the southward with much tumultuous violence, showing 
there was a hard gale behind. 
down to a storm jib and a balance-reefed 
Everything on deck was made as secure as possible. 
Nothing then was left but to wait for the bursting of 
the gale. 


The schooner was snugged 


mainsail. 


4 
With a few fitful gusts the storm began. 


Far away 
to the southward 


seen a wild smother of white. 
This was the rain that preceded the wind. Beating down 
on the deck of the yacht until great streams poured 
through the scuppers into the sea, it was followed by a 
tremendous wind blast. Over on her beam ends the 
yacht careened until her sheer poles were nearly level 
with the sea. The main sheet was let go in a hurry and 
the close-reefed sail, though made of the stoutest can- 
vas, flew in tatters. With the jib set and the helm hard 
up the Albatross righted slowly and was soon rushing 
through the heaving water with the roaring gale blowing 
on the starboard quarter. Captain Sedgwick, 
ing master, was alive to the yacht’s peril. 


was 


the sail- 
Here she 
was heading for the English coast, right under her lee 
some sixty miles distant, careering madly before a hur- 
ricane so fierce that no canvas could endure its fury. 
He did all that a sagacious skipper could in the dread 
emergency. The jib was hauled down and with a tar- 
paulin in the weather main rigging the yacht was 
brought to the wind. And there she lay with her lee 
deck half under water, and big waves striking her every 


few minutes. The worst of it was she made no appre- 
ciable headway, but drifted slowly but surely to the 
northward, where on the Sussex beach the huge combers 
were wildly dashing. 


Ill. 


N THE smoking-room of the Old Ship Hotel, in Brigh- 
ton, a short distance to the westward of Rottingdean, 
Lieutenant Ernest B. Manners, of the United States 
Navy, was enjoying a quiet cigar. His duty as naval 
attaché at Woolwich had gained for him the praise of 
his chief. He had come from London by a late train, 
but being delayed on his journey had put up at the Old 
Ship with the intention of spending the night in this 
ancient hostelry and breakfasting with his friends on 
the morrow. It should have been a jolly visit for the 
handsome young officer, for the acme of his happiness 
seemed at hand. The girl to whom his love had been 
plighted, but whose engagement had not yet been rati- 
fied by a parental blessing, was homeward bound in her 
brother’s yacht. In fact, she was now due at London. 
They had first met in the Bay of Naples, and the ardent 
young sailor pressed his suit so strenuously that the girl 
was won before she realized it. The circumstance that 
her home was enly a few miles away from Brighton had 
much to do with his acceptation of the invitation thither. 
As he puffed the smoke in blue curls from his fra- 
grant Havana his mind was full of his sweetheart. In- 
dulging in sweet fancies, half asleep and half awake, 
there suddenly came to him in his -reveries a vision of 
the English girl he loved aboard a vessel whose decks 
were washed by heavy breakers. The vision was so real- 
istic that he started up in alarm. As he smiled at his 
foolish fancies which he, like a practical, duty-loving 
seaman naturally attributed to a slight attack of liver, 
the faint sound of guns brought in by the midnight gale 

reached his ears. 

a 

Presently the waiter appeared. “ Bad news, sir, very. 
Ship ashore at Rottingdean, sir; sea too high to launch 
the lifeboat, sir; any more orders, sir? 
shut up in a few minutes, sir.” 

Here was excitement that appealed to the sailor’s 
heart. He ordered the swiftest horse in the stables to 
be harnessed, and in a few minutes he was in a light 
dogeart galloping at a furious pace through the storm 
to the scene of the wreck. 


The bar will 


a a 7 . a * a a a 

Bill Hobden, the coast-guard, had kept faithful vigil. 
The clocks at Brighton had only just rung the midnight 
hour and ushered in the New Year when, looking sea- 
ward from the hill overlooking the coast-guard station 
at Rottingdean, he saw the bright glare of a blazing 
tar-barrel out at sea, followed by rockets and blue lights. 
He gave the alarm at once. The blaze showed the spars 
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il rigging I ill s enguite t 
waves, rapidly rifting ashore The lifeboat crew has 
tened to the D t-! ise and under the command ot! the 
coxswall 1 veteran fisherman, got the craft ready for 
launching ice the boat was swept back to the beacl 
by the seething surf The crew, exhausted by their ex 
ertions t ive up ll espall 

At this moment e Americal ficer ran brea ‘ 

wn to the beach Phre Wing otf his heavy boat cloak 

rallied the crew to new exertions 

Five pounds apiece for every man that gets the boat 

tside the first line of breakers!” he shouted 

Chis offer infuse new life into the storm-beaten sea 

os Ihe ff mman t guards here 
made his appearance ind nother im better plan of 
launching the ifeboat was organize Phere is m 
lack of brawn and sinew to follow the behest of scien 
tific skill All the able-bodied men from the fishing vil 
lage, as well as the coast-guards not on patrol duty, were 
there rhe rocket apparatus was already in service and 
several shots had been fired but the line had fallen 
short of the vessel, which was now stranded a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, it being dead-low water 

rhe lifeboat, once more placed on its carriage by fifty 
strong and willing hands, with loud and encouraging 
cheers was run out till its bow was on a line with the 
edge of the surf The crew with their cork life-belts 
girded on were alt aboard An enormous wave broke 


on the shelving beach; the surf was level with the hubs 
of the wheels of the lifeboat carriage 

‘Shove off!” roared the coxswain; the crew hauled 
hard on the off-rope made fast to an anchor far out at 
sea \ monstrous breaker smote het She was over 
whelmed in white surf, but buoyant as a cork she rose 
the men hanging on sturdily to the off-rope and drag 
ging her inch by inch out of the broken water It was 
a gallant battle with the gale and heroic pluck won the 
day. Once out of the surf the oars were shipped and 
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year just closed The year has been, in fact, 


respect, as well as in many others. 


its range and variety as for its volume, and has added some truly excellent and 
sible exception of poetry. The contributions to fiction, biography, criticism, 


Historical romance and nature study have continued to be, as for several years 


past, the passion of the hour. 


sales, the appetite of the reading public having apparently grown by what it 


has fed upon. 
literary firmament ; 


of our critics have not yet determined. 


And with all the rest, an extraordinary effort has been made by the parties 


chiefly in interest to attract the attention of the reading public and push the 
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stalwart men plied them so steadfastly that the noble 
boat gathered g Vay n her il breasting the huge 
vaves was soon lost t sight in a wilderness of white 
water with the pitch-like night above her coxswain 
steering her straight to the stranded vessel, over which 
f { rir rges swept 
Lieutenant Manners had climbed aboard the boat just 
for ‘ unche i! l f efforts to keep 
} back He stood beside the coxswain lending a hand 
with the steering sweep at encouraging the men to fur 
ther effort rhe flare on the wreck had been quenched 
1 the iin ha ta l her Db rings and directed 
course by the gleam of a solitary star visible in 
nkv skv shining just over the doomed vessel 
It took the greater part of an hour before the life 
wat reached the wreck hich lay broadside on to the 
sea rhe coxswain cleverly steered the lifeboat to wind 
vard of her and then dropping the anchor veered away 
the hawser until she iv to leeward and partly sheltered 
All hands had taken to the rigging and could be dimly 
listinguished aloft clinging to the ratlines. It was bitter 
cold and in answer to the hail of the coxswain only three 
were strong enough to make an effort to board the life 
boat 
Che American sailor leaped aboard the wreck followed 
by half a dozen of the crew Perilous work it was to 


keep the boat from dashing against the wreck and being 
smashed to pieces. Perilous also to cross the wave-swept 


deck and mount the rigging to windward to rescue the 


half-frozen survivors But the brave Sussex sailors led 
by the daring lieutenant, swarmed up the shrouds with 
the agility of Lasears Lashed to the rigging were what 
seemed to be the lifeless forms of two women Next to 
them was a man too exhausted to help himself * My 


sister first he gasped as Lieutenant Manners reached 
the crosstrees In an instant the lashing was eut adrift 
ind with the aid of one of the life-boatmen the lady was 


lowered from her perilous position and carried uncon 
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cious across the deck Watching their opportunity she 
was safely placed in the boat The coxswain had a bot 
tle of rum handy and forced a few drops between the 
lips of the half-frozen woman 

Meanwhile the other woman and five men had been 
helped aboard the lifeboat rhe anchor was hoisted and 
the lifeboat made for the beach, which was reached in a 
few minutes, the boisterous gale and the enormous waves 
sweeping the little cockleshell nearly high and dry 

\ rousing fire had been kindled in the boat-house and 

physician was at hand Lieutenant Manners carried 
the woman he had saved into the warm an 1 


| lighted 
shelter As he entered the door he thought he felt a 
taint tremor of life in his fair burden The light from 
a great lantern fell on her face lo the American 


sailor’s amazement he beheld the loved lineaments of 
Imogene Aylward! 

a — a s = s a a 4 

Chere was high festival in Bramber Manor that night 
whither all the survivors of the wreck were driven as 
soon as they were sufficiently recovered to undertake 
the journey Four poor fellows of the crew of the Alba 
tross had perished, but the others, beyond some severe 
buffeting, were little the worse for their experience 
Imogene, with her lover at her side, regained her usual 
buoyant spirits rhe young American officer with the 
practicality of his race struck while the iron was hot 
Backed up by the colonel he tackled old Squire Aylward, 
the descendant of Saxon kings, and put his case so 
forcibly that the magna’e was forced to yield. 

lake her, my lad, you saved her life and you de 

serve her,” was what he said to Lieutenant Manners 
What he said to his son and heir, the colonel, was this: 
‘I don’t care a snap if his father did make his money 
in oil He’s got sterling stuff in him and I am proud 
to have him for a son-in-law.” 

It should be added that the crew of the Rottingdean 
lifeboat and the coast-guards were generously rewarded 
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BY EMINENT LITERARY MEN AND WOMEN 


N' )T in many years, if ever before, has there been so large an outflow of 
books from the printing-presses of this country and England as in tl 


he of books through alluring advertisements and by various other methods devised 


and ingenuity been expended in sounding the praises and extolling the merits 


and never has so much space been devoted to literary topics 
in our newspapers and other periodicals. One result of all this has been, we 


doubt not, to confuse and bewilder the minds of many as to the actual worth 
notable works to nearly every department of English literature, with the pos- of the literature thus extolled 


as to which of the many books so highly and 


often extravagantly recommended might actually be read with pleasure and profit. 


travel, and popular science have been of a specially high and enduring order. With a view ofl helping its readers to solve this perplexing problem, 


women, 
men of affairs, to express their opimon, in_ brief 
of the current year, more especially those within 
rhe letters received in response to 


They represent, as will be seen, a wide range of 


reading and many different points of view, but the writers in all cases aré 


persons whose work and reputation justify the belief that they have spoken 


here with that care and cautious wisdom which give weight and value to their 


sale of literary wares. In this regard the present publishing season has words. If ‘in a multitude of counselors there is safety,” as the Scriptures 
certainly been without precedent. Never before have so much money, skill, say, surely we have safe guidance here. 


MRS. MARY LOWE DICKINSON, International Order 
of the King’s Daughters and Sons. 
ISTORY, FICTION, biography, science, and travel 
—no season ever offered more varied temptation for 
lovers and buyers of books. Yet, if out of them all we 
had to choose one book, and one only, for lovers of human 
ity, especially for young men and women interested in 
social problems, we would say, read “The Making of 
an American,” by Jacob A. Riis. This book sweeps the 
mind from horror to pity, from indignation at wrongs to 
condemnation of the wrong-doers, from contemplation 
of wretched social conditions to efforts at betterment, as 
a book of travel takes the reader swiftly from one place 
to another. The story has all the interest of biographical 
accuracy, and more than the romance of a_ half-dozen 
works of fiction. Hence the one book is chosen because 
it holds the flavor and charm of many. It is like the 
human heart, at once so simple and so subtle, so straight 
forward in expression, so complex in emotion, so alto 
gether human that its mighty kindness and good will dull 
the point of every critic’s pen. 


GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD, President Lincoln Memo- 
rial Unitbersity, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 


M* READING now is not very systematic. When, 
however, a work like “ The Crisis” appears, I read 
it with care. It is more then a novel; it is pictorial and 
appreciative history. Its first anecdote of Mr. Lincoln 
is hardly like him, but the others are. Lincoln was not, 
when I knew him, either irreverent or irreligious in any 
proper sense of those words. His love for his enemies 
and for the mistaken enemies of our nation was won- 
derful. It was, I think. the fruitaze of communion with 
God. Portions of “ Bob Evans’s Log” I enjoyed. Of 
course it is hard for him to do justice to personal or 
political opponents. His views. however put. make racy 
reading. I have read several of Francis Parkman’s 
works. The “Oregon Trail” and the “ Campaigns of 
Pontiac” are graphic and true to life. The period be 
fore our Revolution is made clear and memorable by him. 
President Roosevelt’s work on the Great West fits in 
nicely with Parkman's lively history. Roosevelt’s study 


and writing, so grand in style and so thorough in neces 
sary detail, were needed among our histories to give us 
a proper conception of that west of which other writers 


have known but little rhis work | am now reading 
aloud in my family. 
As to my own efforts in the book line Of my books 


Lee & Shepard bring out a new edition of “ Donald’s 
Schooldays ” and * Henry in the War” for young peo- 
ple, the former a student and the latter a soldier. I 
have prepare da large volume under the care of A. Worth 
ington & Co. of Hartford, Conn., as publishers. of * My 
Personal Experiences Among the Indian Tribes.” When 
the firm will bring out the book I do not know. It was 
a work that absorbed much of wy time and thought the 
past year. It treats of the Indians, far and near, in 
}exce and in war, and involves considerable personal his- 
tory. This, I think, answers your inquiries. 


AMELIA E. BARR. 


HE LINE of my reading during the past year has 
been entirely books relating to the history and social 
lite of the seventeenth century, such as “ Dorothy Tem- 
ple’s Love Letters,” “ Foster’s Puritan Statesmen,” 
“ Hutchinson and Willoughby Diaries.” ete. Few books 
in this direction would interest the general reader until 
creamed and wrought into fiction. Books I have read 
for entertainment have been many, but very few have 
left any impression. But, on the contrary, six or seven 
have left a very pronounced impression, and these, in 
fiction, are “The Master Christian.’ Marie Corelli; 
“Kim,” Rudyard Kipling; “ The Story of Gosta Ber- 
line.” by a Swedish author who in it has revived the 
tremendous men and women of the Sagas; and “ Sir 
Richard Calmady,” Lueas Malet. Other books which 
have been both delightful and profitable—not fiction 
are “ The Dream of My Youth.” Professor Tenney. of 
Cambridge, Mass., and the following three books by Mau 
rice Maeterlinck: “The Heritage of the Humble.” 
“The Life of the Bee.” and “ Wisdom and Destiny.” It 
is a great deal to have had the pleasure these eight 
books have given me, and I am grateful to the men and 
women who wrote them. 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. United States Commis- 


sioner of Labor. 


bs 8 hes CONTROL of Trusts: An Argument in Favor 

of Curbing the Power of Monopoly by a Natural 
Method,” by Professor John Bates Clark, of Columbia 
University, recently published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, is the best book of the year (1901) that I have 
read relating to topics in which | am interested. Pro- 
fessor Clark deals with his subject without technical 


terminology. The work is wise and_ statesmanlike 
throughout. The author recognizes the advantages of 


competition and of centralization, but recognizes on 
the other hand the evils which may come of monopoly 
when centralization becomes such; and he also recog- 
nizes fully the trend to state socialism which monopoly 
without regulation and some control establishes. Pro- 
fessor Clark has no panacea, but he discusses the ques- 
tions of how not te deal with trusts and how to deal 
with them in such a straightforward, clean way that 
his book should be read by all students of the great eco- 
nomic questions that now confront the country. 


CHARLES ®. SKINNER, State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction. 


ou MY point of view, President Hadley’s “ Educa- 
tion of the American Citizen” is one of the best 
books in its elass. It is a substantial contribution to 
that literature which has for its aim the upbuilding of 
the citizen who has faith in our institutions. Political 
and educational ideas are happily blended with a view of 
encouraging the educated man to fulfill his obligations 
as a citizen. We cannot go “ wool gathering” when we 
read this book. Among purely educational productions 
Dr» White’s “ Art of Teaching” is the soundest presen- 
tation of the subject the year has brought us. It is 
the work of a veteran whose experience tinges all he says. 
You will look in vain for sentiment. It is purely prac- 
tical and will be appreciated by all who are familiar 
with the author’s earnest personality and by those who 
seek the best means of reaching desirable results in edu 
cation. “The Crisis” 


is the great historical romance 
of the year, combining the story of vital events in our 
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fHE STORY OF A WISH-BONE THAT LEADS TO MANY REMINISCENCES. THE VETERAN TRAVELER RECALLS THE HARDSHIPS OF THE STAGE-COACH, 
HAPPY NEW-YEAR DINERS AWAY FROM HOME. 


Drawn by Gordon H. Grant 








tions. but so gre ? bye shou ri etter ending 


REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., President United 
Soctet y of Christian Endeabor. 


VY MY OPINION « it nonument books of 
| " 1 ear 1 t Life La Philliy 
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Fro. iterature f \ f la 
ife tl nust ttract eV \ st mal 1 must 
lo good wherevet! is rea The | Letters of 
James Russell Lowel is another biography of great 
value, skillfully put together and vorthilv relating the 
life of a great Americal | youl ils rhare is most 
valuable books of the past vear Fiske’s Life Everlast 
ing,’ ind Professor Moultot *s Introduction to the Lit 
erary Study of the Bible.” which is vers valuable in 
bringing to the popular mind ft truths outlined in his 
irger ana more elaborats ork 


ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


N THE trend of my own literary we rk, which may be 
| termed, broadly, the social and domestic history of co 
lonial days in America, there have appeared this year two 
notably interesting light-giving volumes of greatest val 
ue to the carefal student of history; for each is an exact 
picture of a single household of colonial days, with its 


formative causes, its influences, its surroundings, all 


drawn from original sources They are * The Salt Box 
House.” by Jane De Forest Shelton, and * Colonial Days 
and Ways.” by Helen Evertson Smith Though | am a 


constitutional novel reader, I can recall of the hundred 
perhaps two hundred. novels read in 1901, few whose 


rhe splendid * Hel 


met of Navarre is a marvel of authorship; and the fine 


pages remain printe 1 on my brain 


humor of “ Fiander’s Widow ” 
played it all the stories of Josephine Dodge Daskam 


vies with the gayety dis 


They provoke genuine amusement and, in sequence, the 
gratitude I ever feel for any book or thing that makes 


me laugh 


PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, Western Reserve 

University, Cleveland. 

AM glad of the opportunity ol ealling attention to 
| the “ Life of Phillips Brooks.” for whoever reads 
this biography is moved by one of the great personal 
forces of this generation and comes into intimate relation 
with one of the noblest, purest, and most human of men 
There was a man sent from God, whose name was Phil 
lips Brooks. ‘In association with this book I should like 
to place the “ Life and Letters of Huxley.” To Phillips 
Brooks truth as a means for developing personality was 
chief. In Huxley truth as an end in itself was pre-em 
inent. although the human motive was also largely pres 
ent. The religious convictions of the American were un 
like those of the Englishman. But in enthusiasm for 
righteousness and loyalty to veracity they were alike. 
Such biographies as these two books represent are one of 
the best means and methods for the formation of the 
finest character in the college student as well as in all. 


FOEL BENTON. 


| DO NOT find in my perspective of the books of the 
year any particular volume or volumes standing out 
in high relief, as Darwin’s “ Origin of Species ” did over 
forty years ago. Nor is any one of those I have read 
or sal ipled redolent of such warm welcome as I used to 
give a new book by any one of the great Boston and 
Concord writers who have now departed. 

Sut it may be that one reason for this is that I do 
not deal much with the most popular books until they 
have been pushed somewhat in the background, and the 
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it have just finished reading a book that vhat 
be its faults and errors, | have found stirring 
ul piquant to an unusual degre It has just come 
from the press, and 1s Di led “ A Rabbi's [Impressions 
of the Oberammergau Passion Play.’ The author is 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskoff, D.D., a scholarly writer of pas 


ite force, which he employs in defense of his people; 
hile, at the same time, he is thrilled by the power and 
pathos of the sacred presentation that he went to wit 
ness He also accepts without reservation the spiritual 


ind moral truths so beautifully given in the gospels on 


which this play is foundes 


and his parallelism of these 
trite sayings in the Talmud is particularly interesting 
What the writer concedes in touching words is quite as 
notable and striking as what he combats—placing upon 
Roman responsibility entirely the world-tragical bm 
den the Jews have had to bear 

| have also enjoyed the recently collected editions of 
the poems and works of Charles Stuart Colverley, of 
* Fly-Leaves ” fame, who was a scholar and humorist 
of the highest orde1 Since Hood and Praed ceased writ 
ing there has been no such felicitous writer of humorous 
verse as Colverley, and he measures up fully to their 
high line John Burroughs’s work, too, in the volume 
on the Harriman expedition is of the kind that I cannot 


leave unmentioned, although my space is overpassed 


SIMEON E. BALDWIN, Associate* Fustice, Massachu 
setts Court of Errors. 


| THINK the most important set of books published dun 

ing L9OL are those marking the bi-centennial of Yale 
University While differing widely as to their subject 
matter, they show in a very impressive way the general 
vulvance at the opening of the new century in all direc 
tions, both in human knowledge and in the methods of ac 
quiring and expressing it I include in this series, 
though it may not technically belong to it, the publica 
tion of the * Literary Diary of President Stiles.” with 
the elaborate annotations of Professor Dexter No one 
will venture hereafter to write any serious work upon 
any department of American history in the last half of 
the eighteenth century, without looking to see what 
light this diary may throw upon it 


PRESIDENT FOHN HENRY “BARROWS. of Oberlin 
College. 
| WILL MENTION only three notable books of the 
year, that 1 may be able to characterize them. They 
are Dr. George A. Gordon's “ A New Era for Faith.” 
Professor Henry Churchill King’s “ Reconstruction in 
Theology,” and Josiah Strong’s “ The Times and Young 
Men.” Dr. Gordon’s book, though lacking structure, 
is a storehouse of eloquent fact and argument for his 
main contention. He sees in the mighty movements and 
changes of the great scientific and humanitarian nine 
teenth century abundant reasons for an earnest, rational 
optimism Professor King’s book is a lucid statement by 
one of the most devout and best-trained of America’s 
younger thinkers of those vast intellectual changes which 
have made theological reconstruction necessary. The 
reader will find in it notable and just discussions of 
the questions of evolution and miracles. Dr. Strong’s 
book is the best volume of practical religion that can 
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KATHERTNE LEE BATES, Wellesley College, Massa 
chusetts. 

W' DO not yet offer a course at Wellesley in the lit 

erature of the twentieth century. and | must con 


ving pored over old books during 1901 rather 


e exclusion of the new 1 have not read “ The 
( risis and do not find life really enriched by “ The 
Helmet of Navarre.” | have enjoyed Miss Johnston’s 


\udrey ” and given an attentive reading to Miss Wil 


kins’s * The Portion of Labo Hewlett’s “* New Cante) 
bury Tales” stands on my Booklovers Library list For 
drama, | have taken most interest in Galdos’ * Electra.’ 
ind for history, in Major Hume’s The Spanish Pe 
ple.’ Mr. Seudder’s * Life of Lowell and Balfour's 

Life of Stevenson ” I have yet to read, but I have burned 
midnight electricity over Booker Washington’s Uy 
from Slavery.” In poetry I have found nothing so con 


vincing as Yeats’s “ The Shadowy Waters.” and in prose 
nothing that I love to linger over like Maeterlincek’s “ The 
Life of the Bees.” Along professional lines, | 


am in 
debted to Professor Gummere’s “ rhe 


Beginnings of 
Poetry,” to certain Columbia University Studies, to 
* Words and Their Ways in English Speech,” by Pro 
fessors Greenough and Kittredge, and to other scholarly 
works which I have no space to mention ; 


REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIN, D.D. 


' THE exploration of that great world once dominated 

wholly by Chinese thought, the American feels a just 
ind honorable pride, for he realizes that the best books 
on China, Japan, and Korea are written by Americans 
The Yankee scholar does not care simply for statistics 
or geography He studies the Oriental soul, finds 
how the yellow brain works, and what the 


nese Asia thinks 


out 
man of Chi 
Among the best two books on China, issued in 190] 
The Lore of Cathay,” by Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
and ** Chima in Convulsion,” by Dr. Arthur Smith rhe 


I name * 


one opens a gateway rich and massive into the treasure 
house of Chinese philosophy, literature, and culture; 
the other into recent history and the philosophy of all 
Chinese history Kk. H. Parker’s “China” is the wel 
come work of a rough-and-ready writer, withal scholarly 
and famous as ethnologist, traveler, and linguist Pro 
fessor I. T. Headland reveals the world of the young 
folks in “ The Chinese Boy and Girl.” The graphie pic 
ture of Li Hung Chang’s American doctor, ** Beleaguered 
in Peking,” by P. Coltman, will well repay the reade1 


PRESIDENT W. D. W. HYDE, of Bowdoin College. 


Hane GREAT book of the year 1s Royce’s * The World 

and the Individual.” (The Maemillan Co.. New 
York. ) Professo1 Royce is no retained advocate of con 
ventional traditions, and not much of a churchman. He 
is a man of absolute candor and exceptional metaphys 
ical acumen; lecturer in the most prominent philosoph 
ical lectureship in Europe, and professor of philosophy 
in our foremost American university. He reaches the 
above results through a most exhaustive analysis of al 
ternative opinions, and subjects them to the most rig 
orous logical tests. The average layman will find Pro- 
tessor Royce’s book hard reading, and may be excused 
if as a mere layman he prefers his faith on easier terms. 
But the unbeliever in spiritual things, if he pose as a 
prophet, will have to reckon with this exhaustive argu- 
ment; and the thoughtful believer will find in these 
pages materials for the recasting of his faith in God, free 
dom, immortality, atonement for sin, and the triumph 
of the good, in more logical and defensible form. 





The Drama in New York. 


UT OF A strange combination of a drunken father, 
a kleptomaniac mother, and a modest and virtuous 
daughter, Clyde Fitch has constructed a very peculiar, 
somewhat striking, but not very original, comedy, in 
four acts, which has started out successfully at the Ly 
ceum Theatre. The plays opens with the introduction of 
a couple of profane young men in a law office, a sus- 
ceptible and self-conscious young judge, and a pawn- 
brokirg Jewess and her irascible son, besides a pure 
and gentle-minded girl in the person of Annie Russell. 
One of the first lessons that Clyde Fitch should learn— 
and he is not too prosperous, I hope, to be above learn 
ing—is that profanity on the stage is as unwholesome 
as it is unnecessary and unwelcome. At the Lyceum, 
where refinement prevails, it is especially undesira’ ‘e, 
and could be omitted from “ The Girl and the Judg: 
much to the advantage of the performance and to the 
satisfaction of its large and critical audiences. The 
play is well worth seeing. It is full of human interest, 
and it certainly gives Miss Russell a fine opportunity 
to display her great talent for natura:, unaffected, and 
sympathetic acting. Mr. Fitch probably wrote the play 
to meet her peculiar capabilities, and that she has capa 
bilities of no ordirary kind is undeniable. They are lim- 
ited. it is true, but they are broad enough to entitle her 
to the distinguished place in her profession which she 
holds. It seems to be the vogue to introduce bedroom 
scenes in some of this season’s plays, and while, at the 
Lyceum, in the dramatic third act, the lights are turned 
low, the audience seems very much absorbed in the dia 


logue between Mrs. Stanton (Emily Wakeman) and her 
daughter Winifred (Miss Russell), who occupy beds on 
the respective sides of the room. There is nothing of 
fensive to propriety in this scene, but it is somewhat 
unusual, quite as much so as the dormitory scene in 
” Liberty Selles.” which adds to the life of the uproar- 
ious performance at the Madison Square Theatre. Mrs. 
McKee Rankin, as Mrs. Brown, who lets her flat to Mrs. 
Stanton, is delightfully clever and original, and with 
every appearance creates a ripple of laughter. <A better 
interpretel of the part could not be secured. Mathilde 
Cottrelly, as Mrs. Ikenstein, and Arthur Schwartz, as 
her little son Ikey. and John Glendenning, as Stanton, 
all do very well. The cast has been selected with great 
regard for fitness. The scenery, by Unitt, is admirably 
adavted to the play. 

It was refreshing to the lovers of the legitimate 
drama and of the best there is on the stage, to wel- 
come Richard Mansfield in his splendid performance of 
* Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ at the Herald Square Theatre, 
at half the price of admission recently charged at a 
neighboring theatre for Mr. Irving’s entertainments. 
One can see at the Herald Square a better actor, a finer 
elocutionist, and, in all, a more perfect performance 
than Irving ever gives, and that by an American. Booth 
Tarkington’s story is romantic, rather than dramatic. 
Any other actor in the title réle than Richard Mansfield 
would be pretty sure to spoil it, for the actor and not 
the play “is the thing.” The word “ failure” is not 
written in the lexicon of this foremost actor of his time. 
for with each recurring season. in late vears, he has 
‘ome to New York with something new and so original 
ind characteristic that his reappearance has awakened 


pleasurable anticipations. Large and appreciative au- 
diences of thoughtful, considerate, and critical men and 
women who love the play are always in the wake of 
Mansfield, and his two months’ engagement at the Her 
ald Square promises to be as successful as any that he 
has ever had. Not that “ Beaucaire ” is his best play; far 
from it. It is a light and pleasant comedy, in five acts, 
the work of Booth Tarkington and Evelyn Greenleaf 
Sutherland. Beaucaire is a royal lover, who wins a fair 
lady’s hand, only to be repulsed when he is accused of 
being a barber in disguise. As a barbs r, then, he chooses 
to press his suit, overcomes all obstacles, 
lady’s heart, and then is disclosed as a real nobleman. 
Mansfield is a master of love-making. 
mirably trained in every modulation. 
graceful, his poise is easy, and he 


and wins the 


His voice is ad- 
His gestures are 
woos with all the 
ardor of the most impassioned lover. In “ Beaueaire ” he 
fights as well as he woos, and carries a sympathetic au- 
dience with him from act to act 


. until the superb climax, 
in which he triumphs. 


In every detail his performance 
is technically perfect. The French accent which 
assumes never disappears, nor is forgotten. His 
tumes are rich and historically accurate. The settings 
of the beautiful scenes lack nothing. Mr. Mansfield’s 
support is good, but might be better. Miss Lettice Fair- 
fax, the leading lady, either lacks strength of voice or 
culture of the vocal organs, and some of her best pas- 
sages are lost at times. The distinctness of Mr. Mans- 
field’s enunciation brings out this defect in his support 
all the more painfully. The best help in the cast comes 
from A. G. Andrews, Mrs. Charles James, Arthur Berthe- 
let, Joseph Weaver, Miss Sydney Cowell, and Miss Doro- 
thy Chester 


he 


cos- 


JASON, 











tee nen 
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The Prairie-dog Plague in Kansas 


A SMALL ARMY of men are now en- flower state For years various men have 
gaged in fighting the prairie dog in arranged various devices to kill them off 





western Kansas. These are led by Profes- but without avail. The dogs are shrewd | 
sor D. E. Lantz, of the Kansas Agricul- and will not taste of poison unless it is 
tural College. The appropriation of $5,000 fixed up in an unsuspecting manner. lo | 
made by the Kansas state Legislature one shoot them or drown them out has al 


year ago is to be used in paying the ex- ready been tried and proven a task of end 


penses of this war against a plague which less prope rtion Che only way to rid the 
threatens to injure Kansas even more. state of them is to administe poison 

than the hot winds of the past summer or * Carbon-bisulphide kills the dogs,” said | 
the droughts of a few seasons past Pro- Professor Lantz “With this poison it 
fessor Lantz has recentiy compiled statis- | costs one cent per hole to be rid of them 
ties which show that .224.854 acres in) On an average seven dogs live in one hole 
SIXty eight counties of the state are in By mixing with gasolene the cost is re 
fested by prairie dogs The damage done duced to one-third cent per hole 1 am 


to these million and a quarter acres is convinced that my experiments witu gas 
about fifty per cent. In one county, Fin- | have been unsuccessful. Many ranchmen 
ney, over one quarter of a million acres is think that when they filled up the | 
devastated by dog towns and unfit for any , holes and injected chemicals into them the 
use whatever. Four counties in the short dogs died, but such is not the case. The 
grass country figure up one million acres | dogs crawled out through other openings 
of ruined soil The loss is charged to the | The prairie dog is the oddest animal on the 
deg plains. They like prunes and I have found 
Prairie dogs live in towns, small un- | that by putting poison in prunes I can get 
derground holes over which is thrown up. rid of them [ am going to use that plan 
a mound After they have been holding during this fight against them.” 
forth on a certain tract of land for a time Various cattlemen whose large ranges 
the grass and all other signs of vegetation have been despoiled by these little pests 
die out No crops can be raised around will contribute largely to the killing off of 
these towns, for if they fail not to eat it the dogs. They have damaged the state 
they trample it down so that it cannot over ten millions of dollars since 1899, 





grow. The dogs multiply very fast and when they first commenced to be considered 
billions of them hold forth in the Sun- as a plague worth considering 
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Map of Route Followed by Regular Steamers 


Round Trip lad 3 Weeks 


$110, including Meals and Staterooms 
Accommodations 








Regular Service Mobile, Ala., to Havana, Direct 


Also Tours to Haiti and Jamaica 


Excellent cuisine, attentive service, individual electric fans in staterooms, etc. 
Full particulars, illustrated literature, sailing dates, etc., at 


RAYMOND &@& WHITCOMB, Gen’! Ticket Agents, 
25 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 27 William St., N. Y. 











REDLANDS 
AND 
RIVERSIDE 








are two of the most charming places 
of Southern California, and they never 
looked better than this season. You 
can best reach these prosperous and 
growing regions by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Only four 
days between New York or Boston 
and the Pacific Coast. 


A copy of * America’s Winter Resorts’’ will be 
ent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stampl by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York 
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THE RUSZITS FURS 


AT RETAIL 








Automobile Fur Coats 


From $20 to $250 


Automobile Fur Robes 


From $6 to $200 





A FULL LINE OF 


AUTOMOBILE BOOTS, CAPS, COLLARS, 
AND GLOVES 





Everything in Furs at Ruszits’ at Retail 








John Rvuszits Fur Co. 


73, 75, & 77 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS 
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Street men sti Itisist§ 1 t ere iust 
be one more rise In the sts I rket te 
fore the final liquidation comes, and some 
of ther think the decline i Copper and 
in other securities | forn basis for the 
next rise 1 do not agre ith this yards 
ment, for | believe that the vast majority 
of the holders of stecks are only waiting 
for a chance to vet out mi that the engi 
neers of a me bull movement would there 
fore have to be saddle vith such a load 
‘ stocks at the outset that their effort 
ould fail be ise of Its own weight 

It is vcertal that I kport trade 1 
not as vor s 1 i that tl price 
of other met = besides « ppel ire deciin 
ing The demand for copper has been 


largely diminished, while the output of th 
metal has been increasing The decrease 


in the wages of iron and steel workers in 


Germany has already led to a revival of 
Germany’s export trade to the Unites 
States in some fabrications of iron We 
must be prepared to meet this competi 
tion with a diminished cost of production 
Furthermore it is undeniable 


iilw \ 


abroad 


that some competitive svstems 


which were supposed to be friendly by 


reason of a gentlemen’s agreement, are 


not hesitating to cut rates on freight and 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


~ URUBUTT, HATCH & 60. 


BANHERS, 
7! BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





WEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, ON MARGIN 
OR FOR CASH. 


Transact a General 
Banking Business. 
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HARRISON & WYCKOFF 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


73 BROADWAY 
Empire Building NEW YORK 
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THE 


Real Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Full Paid Conti =. . . . $1,500,000 
$1,100,000 


SUIDIUS Ond Undivided Proliis 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
deiphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the gee of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 














ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary | of holders of stocks to continue to hold | 
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iv | to the disturbance, the preferred 
ireholders of the Northern Pacifie are 
tivhting raimst 3 tlhe retirement of their 


hic is a blow at the Northern S« 


irities Company All these unfavorable 
factors complicate the situation It is m 
secret that during the closing weeks of 
inxiety was felt in bank 
ing cireles of Ne York ind by the Treas 

Department it Wa hington ove! the 


December muel 


epletion of the bank reserves and over the 


us condition of certain financial 


interests, including one large house, which 
vas saved from a crash only by a helping 
hand, generously extended by one of ow 
largest financial firms It is easy to se 

it such a situation is full of peril, for 


iny untoward event of great consequence 
might precipitate a catastre phe 

The craze for speculation in Wall Street 
1 year ago, and the recent speculative 
raze in the grain market at Chicago she 
iat the gambling fever has seized hold of 
the American people, and every one knows 

it this fever is not easily overcome, 1s 
niv seldom eure and never really shaken 
oft Great speculative eras always cul 
minate in a crash, and if we escape a pani 
it will be only because God has blessed 
us with such unbounded prosperity that 
ruin cannot overtake us The failure of 
the corn crop was a severe blow If it 
should be followed by the failure of the cot 
ton or Wheat crop this vear, or if we should 
be visited by another failure of the corn 
crop, we would realize that even a pros 
perous nation cannot always expect to be 
enriched by showers of favor Or course 
it is useless to anticipate evil. It is much 
wiser, pe rhaps, to be hopeful Yet many 
1 man has saved himself from a wetting 
by carrying his umbrella in the morning 
because he saw signs of rain that were 
not discernible to the unpracticed eve 

It is said that John D. Rockefeller was 
led to resent the common report identify 
ing his name so prominently with the 
Amalgamated ( oppel scheme, by reason of 
little incident that occurred in connec 
tion with his church work. He is greatly 
interested in a mission and seeking the 
f his 
church, he learned that the latter declined 
te contribute because | 


co-operation of a fellow-member « 


ie had been a heavy 
lose! by reason of his confidence in the 
Amalgamated Copper concern, and that 
this confidence arose from his belief in Mr. 
Rockefeller as its chief promoter. Mr. 
Rockefeller wrote to his friend that he had 
nothing to do with Amalgamated Copper, 
and was not in it No doubt this state 
absolutely true. Mr. John D 
Rockefeller is an investor, not a, specu 
later. His brother, William, who is a 
man of different mold, is concerned in 
the Amalgamated Copper affain Any 
Rockefellet name appears to be big enough 


ment is 


te attract public support to a speculative 
proposition, regardless of its merits. The 
real Standard Oil speculator is Mr. H. H. 
pees only a very wealthy man, and a very 
active and prominent controller and ma 
nipulator of various enterprises. The pub 
ic have become so accustomed to associat- 
ing John D. Rockefeller with anything and 
everything in connection with Standard 
Oil that they fail to realize that there are 
other Rockefellers and other millionaires 
in the Standard Oil combination. There 
In no question that the terrible losses sus 
tained by the slump in Amalgamated Cop 
per have created a widespread sentiment 
adverse to the Standard Oil corporation 
This may be unreasonable, but it is en 
tirely natural, and if the Standard Oil and 
other industrial combinations are foreed 
to meet this growing public. sentiment 
against them, the fault may be laid at the 
doors, not of John D. Rockefeller, but of 
those of his associates who have appar- 
ently believed that the first object of hu 
man ambition is to make money and the 
second to make more money. 

The wonderful tenacity of the stock 
market since the panic of May 9th has been 
due to one simple cause, viz.: the ability 


WEEKLY 


then Money for the most part has been 
easy ind stock speculation has been so 
general and has reached out so far that 
holders of shares both large and small 
have been able to hang on The weakest 
ones were shaken out in the smash of May 


but if there has been little selling by in 


vestors there will be all the more shares 


o sell when the liquidating movement 
really sets i Che sudden failure of some 
great operator at a critical moment (and 
one such failure it least, was barely 
iverted recently tightening of the money 


market, and the calling in of loans, might 
create a seare ind when men are fright 
ened they are liable to become pank 
stricken \ rush to sell, inaugurating a 
general movement would 
make the prices of May 9th look high, com 


pared with what might come It is all 


liquidating 


right to say that such a condition is im 
probable, but no one will regard it as im 
possible, and therefore those who are sper 


ulating on light margins should take early 
warning and prepare themselves for the 
worst 
s Memphis, Tenn Have 1 nfidence 
then 
W..”” Leb Penn.: I w for the 
® hut nos lang 
1) ( l () I ¢ it 
t matior It t aluc 
S N York I r t vit 
kerag ‘ ( )po 
( Ss 1) ( < t 
t rea whic I ‘ ‘ I 
in 
I Wat M \ time | 
f } : ble te } 
f 
\ ‘ fa I ur l 
‘ nee t ‘ y é 
t it 
| I l ' t ippre it 
Ss y 1 not ge Long | 
ind before the r If p pe conditi 
ntinue Nat City Southern preferred and 
Monon preferred should advance. No stamy 
‘ ee 
Philadelphia: 1 gh houses ha 
foreigcr onne Ir 1. S. Bache & ( ) 
I Street 1) l ive Ire y 
r inded on bilities of the in you ZX 
gest, and loubt you ive read n judgment 
thereor 
N.,”” Helena, Mont I would not touch the 
Easter rig mages 1 Oil Company's stock at any 
ice (2) Have thing to do with the mining 
tock 3) Harrison & Wyckoff 1 Broadway 
New York, are members of the New York Stock 
Exchange 
G..”” Milwaukee Chicago and Alton com 


mon was largely sold by the insiders, on the rise 
I do not think that the stock is worth more than 
it has been selling for recently, and would only 
buy additional shares if a sharp reaction oc 
curred. (2) I think better of Wisconsin Central 
preferred and would rather have it than Chicago 
ind Alton common 

*‘H.,.” Montreal Canadian Pacific has not 
enjoyed as great a rise as the other Pacific rail 
ways, and if prosperous conditions continue on 
the coast it ought to be worth more My own 
judgment is, however, that all the Pacific shares 
have been placed on too high a basis, considering 


the possibilities of the future (2) Twin City 
common is largely speculative I do not regard 
it with great favor 

“FF ” Albion, Mich I know of no mar 


ket for the stock and do not find it quoted It 
must be a close corporation. (2) Do not advise 
the purchase of any of the steel or iron stocks 
(3) rhe best thing for one who seeks investment 
is a safe railroad bond, though I think American 
Chicle preferred, at prevailing prices, will net 
you a handsome profit if bought soon 


*S.,” Pittsburg, Penn I do not advise the 
purchase of it | do not believe in prospective 
properties, because of their highly speculative 
character If your friend has absolutely reliable 


inside information and if you feel that he is 
fairly trustworthy, it would be safe to take his 
advice, but on general principles I regard such 
pt opositions as too much of a gamble 

B.,” New York Leather common has 
before it a preferred stock, on which large ar 
rearages of cumulated dividends remain due and 
unpaid Some time the company may be reor 
ganized so as to take care of this liability and 
this might help the common stock. Leather com 
mon is therefore regarded as a good speculative 


proposition in an active market \t present | 
am not advising the purchase of anything 
“K. C.,"" New Haven, Conn It is impossi 


ble to secure the information you wish. A law 
yer might do it. (2 and 3) Not rated very high 
(4) The passage of the Ship Subsidy bi i would 
be helpful to Pacific Mail, but the stock has 
already had quite an anticipatory advance It 
is controlled by the Southern Pacific, and its 
future depends upon what the management of 
the latter may do with it. 

“—H.,”’ Seattle, Wash.: The suit of the Amer- 
ican Linseed Company has been brought against 
the National Linseed Company for half a million 
dollars, said to be due the former. The question 
arises over the inventory of the National when 
it was sold to the American in 1898. (2) It is 
reported that a number of independent distillers 
ire combining to oppose _ the whiskey trust, 
though on the other hand the circulation of this 
rumor is attributed to.insiders who are desirous 
of picking up whiskey trust stock The capital 
of the latter 1s about to be reduced 

* A.” Portland, Me.: I look for declining 
exports in the new year. You perhaps have ob- 
served that the diminution in the demand abroad 
for American flour has resulted in the closing 
of a number of the large flour mills at Min- 
neapolis (2) The earnings of the tobacco com- 
panies are said to be very large and their profits 
enormous The American company is reaching 
out to control the trade abroad as well as at 
home It may reach out too far, but if it suc- 
ceeds in dominating the tobacco markets of the 
world, it will be able to do much for its stock 
holders 

“J.,” Buffalo, N. Y.: The vigor with which 
the Amalgamated is pushing its fight against the 
opposing Copper interests leads to the belief 
that the battle may be short, sharp, and decisive. 
Insiders have been talking of Amalgamated as 
a purchase around 50, but many have picked it 
up around 60. It is too blind a pool to justify 
an outside opinion. (2) The coal stocks are all 
well held and are enjoying increasing earnings 
by reason of the ready market for anthracite 
coal. (3) An increase in the dividend on Erie 
first preferred is talked of. I would rather have 
Reading common than Erie common. 

Continued on page 21. 
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MISS EMILY PRESTON; 


y = 
Works as 
M's KMILY PRESTON is one of four 
women in the United 


artistic 


States 


“are eng iged in book binding. She 


is a Chicago girl by birth and has ae- 
quired her training in London and 
She went abroad for 
While on the continent she 
book 


became 


Paris. 
travel six years ago. 
became in- 
terested in 


covers. Returning to 


London she a pupil at the Cobden- 
Sanderson bindery, and after a year and 
a half she took a studio of her 
the Davis Press, said to be the 
plete and beautiful private press in ex 
istence learned the 

Miss Preston 
a student in the 


own in 
most com- 


Having 


English binding, went to 


Paris, whe re, as school 


who | 


styles in | 


AN ARTISTIC BUOK-BINDER. 


a Book-binder 


Dumont, she became 
tistic for 


Parisian 


proficient in the ar 
Dumont and the 
binderies are noted. From 
Paris Miss Preston came to New York and 
took up her 
only the work on her covers, but also the 
figures for the brass tools from which the 
designs are transferred to the 

The books from Miss 
ton’s private collections 


which 


profession. She designs not 


covers 


which come Pres 


bindery are for 





and not for the general trade, the prices 
ranging from 5 to $500 a book. Miss 
Preston’s work was in the Scribner book 


exhibit a year ago and again in 1901. She 


uses only Levant morocco for covers, and 
the designs upon them frequently 


sent the work of weeks. 


repre 








Hints to Money-Makers. 


Continued from page 20 


“ F.,” Rockwell City, Ia No firn Wall 
Street will loan on securities on which lowa banks 
will not loan Wall Street requires the best se 
curity. 
“A...” High Bridge, N. J Neither concern 


is rated very high and the second one you men 


tion was recently in the courts on complaint of a 
customer (2) The name is not in the city di 
rectory 

* T. O. M.,” New York The concern is not 
rated by the mercantile agencies As a rule, I 
do not believe in its sort of properties (2) 
do not find them rated and have little confidence 
in their oil stock rhe same answers will apply 
to 3 and 4, and especially to 4. The last-men 
tioned is a notorious ‘‘ wild-catter.”’ 

* ” Santa Fé, N. M.: St. Joe and 


Grand Isiand second preferred sold last year as 


low as $12 a share Twenty, therefore, looks 
like a pretty good price for it I would prefer 
it to the common stock at 10 The road is in 
better physical condition, but in a _ period of 


business depression the 

bring less than they are 
*A.,”” Chicago, [il 

ferred is a fair 


shares would certainly 
selling for now. 

American Smelters pre 
industrial investment, but it 1s 


not a good thing for one to take for a permanent | 


holding It is a very profitable concern, but I 
think it hardly advisable for you to put all your 
money in one thing Why not take 10 or 20 
shares each of some of the best of the industrial 
preferred stocks, and minimize the chances of 
loss? 
‘D..”’ Indianapolis American Car and Foun- 
dry common represents water There has been 
talk of a combination of this company with the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. I would prefer the 
common stock of the latter to that of the former. 
(2) American Locomotive preferred is a fair 
industrial investment. The common represents 
water, 
and while no dividend on the common 1s in 
sight, it is a fair speculative proposition 

‘John F.,” Dayton, O.: should not be 
scared over the possibilities of the wireless cable 
system. We had a similar scare in gas stocks 
after the successful experiments with electric 
light, but gas stocks are all much higher now 
than they were before electric lights were intro 
duced. I think the cable shares on the present 
slump are a purchase. (2) I were in Amal 
gamated Copper, I would even up on declines and 
be prepared to hold for an opportunity to get out 
when the tide rises again. (3) Pressed Steel Car 
common 1s paying its way and, while I think the 
stock is high, you may be able to escape a loss 
by Waiting a little. 

Pennsylvania The John 
and’ golc i bonds have paid their interest, and have 
a fair reputation among those who believe in se 
curities of that kind. My own preference is 
some form of investment having behind it the 
strongest corporate power and wealth (2) The 
success of all the loan companies depends upon 
the honesty and conservatism of their manage 
ment nless you are fully assured regarding 
these, and have personal knowledge of the con 
cerns reliability, I would not venture. (3) No; 
because I think there are better opportunities of- 
fered with greater prospects of earlier returns 
A great deal of money can_ no doubt be made in 
suburban real estate around New York, but land 
sharks are taking advantage of the 


Mulhol 


exploit greatly overcapitalized companies Get 
into a good one n 
ae. New York: Lead preferred is re 


garded as a fair industrial investment, but is 
selling high as compared with other industrial 
properties, American Ice preferred, for instance 
A cut in the price of lead, receatly announced, 
indicates that the demand for the metal is not 
as active as it was It is the impression that 
the industrial stocks may sell lower during the 
coming year, but the preferred shares of the 
good companies should be able to continue to 
pay their dividends. Standard Rope and Twine 
6s sell at a price that indicates that they are 
not a safe investment. (3) North American 
pays no dividends It is a Morgan stock and 
many believe that some day it will have a lea 
ing place in the market. Last year it reported a 
surplus income of about $80.000. Its business is 
the financing and control of miscellaneous gas, 
electric, and street car properties. 


but the earnings of the company are good, 





situation to | ; 


’ 7 lirer,”” New Orleans An interesting 
book w Rick will help you is “ The A B C of Wall 
Street,” sent postpaid for 25 cents by Calhoun, 
Cragin & Co., 50 Broadway, New York. Another 
interesting book, entitled ** Profitable Stock Ex 
change Investments,” is sent for $1 by Henr 
Voorce Brandenburg & Co., 6 Wall Street, New 
York. (2) Alfred M. Lamar is a member of the 
Consolidated Exchange and has a rating of 
* good.”’ (3) Information on short sales can 
be found in a booklet sent free by Harrison & 
Wyckoff, 71 Broadway, New York Mention 
Lesitie’s WEEKLY 
* S.,”" Sanford, Me received 


Subscription 
You are on the preferred list his is not 
I 


a 
good time to embark in stock speculation It 
is a treacherous market and it will be better to 
wait for a decided reaction and then to buy for 
a quick turn If you are fond of copper stocks, 


as good a speculation as any is offered by the 
Greene Consolidated Company, and among the 
cheap industrials New York Transportation is 
much talked of. \ cheap railroad stock is the 


Kansas City Southern common, or the Toledo 
St. Louis and Western common (2) Thank you 
for the information. 

a South Bethlehem, Penn.: You ought 


to be a regular annual subscriber at this office 
to be entitled to a place on my preferred list 
(2) I would take a profit on United States Steel 
common whenever I could get it, though the 
stock may go higher The history of the iron 
market proves that it has great periods of de 
pression as well as of prosperity, and every one 
knows that the United States Steel Corporation 
is greatly overcapitalized. (3) The same answer 
applies. (4) They have no rating with the mer- 
cantile agencies, but are doing a large business 
and have a great variety of customers Their | 
tips are guesses fou can guess for yourself 

2 Chicago Subscription received and 
preference given Very prominent men on the 
Street think we will have better prices early in 
the new year unless a bad break intervenes. 1 
hardly feel like advising you to sacrifice your 
stocks at present, but would not hold them for 
too great a profit Sugar and Copper are in the 
hands of manipulators United States Steel is 


so big as to be unwieldy Texas Pacific shares 
have almost quadrupled in value since the rise 
began, but it is getting to be a greater railroad 


property. Rubber goods, common, represents 


W  '; but the company is doing a good business 
(2) Until the trend of the new year is more 
« a. disclosed, I should hesitate to sell the 


market short. though I believe that money will 
be made on the short side before the close of 
the year. The situation changes so rapidly some 
times that I hesitate to specify any group of 
stoc 


December 26th, 1901 JASPEH 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI 
FRICE tor the TEETH 


25 cents a jar 


[TELEPHONE service saves time lime 1s the stuff of 
lite. Have telephone service at your home as well as at 
your office and save time at both ends of the line. Rates 
in Manhattan from 448 a year New York Telephone 
Company, 


Use Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup Ser stub- 


born colds. This wondertul remedy positively 
ill lung affections in a remarkably short time I'ry it 
and be convinced. Price 25 cents 

ALWaAys patronize the home article. Specially 
better. Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Champag» i 


equal. 

Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’'s Soorn 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teething 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and 1s the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


L ELSE FAL 
mest Comah Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICI This department is intended f the 
information of reader f Le 1—E Ss WEEKLY 
charge is made for ar ve t ] . cg 
lite Tram itte i ) cat 
treated confidentially \ stamy ild 
inclosed, as a personal reply et 
advisable. ] 


EVIDENCE of the fact that 


| Net deggras 
the ( 


onnecticut Insurance commis 
sioners have been justified in their criti 
cisms of the methods of the fraternal as 


sociations is found in the 
contronts one of 


tual Be nefit 


Situation that 


them, the Masonic Mu 


\ssociation, with headquarter 
at New Haven. This association was o1 
vanized about twenty-four years ago on 


] 


seemed 


the fraternal assessment plan and 
to be very prosperous in its early years 
when the death rate was low and the 


sessments light, but 


as 
with the 
age of its members the association finally 
found itself embarrassed, , 
thirty death claims, aggregating 

pay, and little or no 

pay them. 


increasing 


Recently it had 
SOH0.000 
assets with which 
It offered the claimants ten 


per cent. of the amount due, with an alter 
native of a receivership. When will my 
readers learn that life insurance that is 


offered on the cheap plan is almost always 
the most expensive in the end? 

‘M. L.,” New York: I understand it is, but 
ae S opinion would be better than mine 


I : Jersey City Having dr »pped 
i 

















y five years ago, you can hardly expe 
ler its terms, to receive anything more t 
hz 
A. ‘New Orleans I would take the 
ear policy if you can afford it The straig 
ife is the cheaper 1 it is therefore 
question of what you ca afford t 1 
pany is all right 
M.,” Cambridge I think you get 
good returns one as from t ‘ 
| tt ire very « vz € among t 
gest in tl world, a there 1 absolute 
choice beteess them. 
“G. D.,” Columbus, O I 
ose of my policy. The compar t 
trong (2) I do not see that t] 
greatly profit you. (3) 1 W 
York company is 006 1 can get 
d you could wi s nal pre 
ims with it 
* K.,” Lexingon, Ky our policy the 
Mutual Benefit of Newark is on a fairly good 
plan and, having paid two premiums, I would 
drop it (2) The twenty-year endowment in the 
Northwestern Mutual costs you about the sams 
as a similar policy in any one of the great con 
panies ‘here is no assurance regarding the 
lividend. The earnings of the Northwestern w 


probably be less in the 
been in the past, 
of interest, 
cies are safe. 
“W.,” St. Louis: The 
the new year as an old-line company. How we 
it will succeed in the new departure after its ur 
fortunate experience in the assessment field, re 
mains to be seen. At your father’s age it will 
be impossible for him secure insurance else 
where, and I am inclined to believe that it 
he wise to continue the 
ut for yourself, 
ire liable to be 


future 
_because of the 
especially in the 


than they have 
declining rat 


Your poli 


west. 


Mutual Reserve enter 





might 
policy. You can figure 
however, whether or not you 
called upon to pay more thar 
the face of the policy, because you can j 
better than I as to the prospects of the insured’ 
continuance in good health Furthermore, you 
do not state the amount of insurance he carries 
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ICAGO, ILL, 
BLANK BOOKS” All kinds kept in stock 
and made to order by 
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421 Nassau Street, New York. 
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peculiar to itself. The 
traveler finds here generou 

hospitality, the cheerful way of 
looking at things, liberal accom- 
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NOW OPEN. 
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ELEGTRO-VAPOR 20TH CENTURY LAUNCHES 


Vere used exclusively at the Pan-Amen in Expo ysItion 
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Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes Or le 
now ; avoid spring r 
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PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


The only suspender mde on a comfort- 
giving basis. Look for **Presiden 
on the buckles. Trimmings can not rust 
New model now ady for men of heavy 
work; also small size for bors. Sold 
everywhere 50c., or by mail, postpaid. 


©. A. EDGARTON MFG. Co. 
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Fifty years of success prove these 
troches the simplest and best remedy 
for Coughs, oarseness, Bronchial 
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“After I was induced to try CASCA- 
BETS, I will never be without them in the house. 
My liver was ina very bad shape. and my head 
ached and I had stomach trouble. Now. since tak- 
ing Cascarets.1 fcel fine. My wife bas also used 
them with beneficial! results for sour stomach. 

JOS. KEREHLING, 1921 Congress St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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NO-T0-BAC 





Sold and guaranteed by al! drug- 
gists to BE Tobacco Habit. 





SCARCE BOOKS 


GRAPHS, etc. Catalogue, with samples, 
$r. Sealed letter post. G. ARTHUR, 


6 Rue |’Ecluse, Paris 
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Harvard alone 
developed 
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prominently in 


First, the dogged 


vear.” 


that stand out 


Harvard's 


ire two points 
development. 


determination of every 


be dy interested to defeat the Yale eleven; 
secondly, the even slow development to 
the final game. The determination of 


everybody to win bred a fighting spirit in 
the players which would have made any 


offense or defense a success. The even 
balanced development is characteristic 
During the past five or seven years, no 
matter what the result has been, Harvard 


has turned out powerful teams of all-round 
capacity, and herein lies her fundamental 
strength 
the 


good organization. So long as 


conditions at Cambridge remain as 
they now are, Harvard football is bound 
to be successful. <A regular, not too nu 
merous body of coachers, keenly interested ; 
a trainer with temperate ideas; the best 
material in the,country; a grand spirit of 
personal subordination for the general 


her of at least a fair 
If only victory does not 


good; these assure 
share of victory. 
prove too much for her she may get more 
than her share. 

The conditions under which Yale started 
the dec idedly 
Hailed on all sides as quite the equal of 
their unprecedented 1900 team, it 
that they failed to lay the fundamentals 
of good team work in the early weeks of 
At the time of the West Point 


game the spirit of the Yale eleven was 


season were unfavorable. 


seems 


the season. 


that of confidence, though they were play 


ing high, tackling high, possessing some 
of the requisites of the kicking game, and, 


in offense and defense, relying more on 
individual effort 
This led to a bad slump late in the season, 
and even the most heroic efforts could not 


than on concerted action. 


bring the eleven to a form where it could 
do justice to its own capabilities. 

There are one or two interesting points 
noticeable in Yale’s development. It is 
certainly questionable whether it was good 
policy for her to use her special offense 
the beginning of the The 
strength of “tackle back,” just as with 
any other special formation, lies in the 
fact that the opponents do not know its 
lines of force and are therefore taken by 
surprise 


season. 


Playing this special formation 
from the beginning of the year had two 


bad results. It gave Yale’s opponents a 


chance to study the play and teach it to | 


their men, and it tended to allow the Yale 
players to rely on a play at a time when 
they should have been developing speed, 
concentration, and vigorous playing. If 
Harvard uses her new formation as freely, 
she may reap the same reward. 

Another point the tendency to 
shorten the interval between plays with the 
evident intention of surprising the op 
ponents’ strength rather than breaking it. 
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salvation in 
drills makes 
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all 
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the fact the 


ictual playing impossible until 
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other 


It is true that alone from 


the other 
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teams of 
No 


defensive, 


full capacity team could show 


such consistent offensive. kick 


ing and trick-playing as she did. She was 
handicapped het opponents 
thoroughly prepared for Yale’s tackle-back 
formation, but her kicking game and 
gave that 


by finding 
her 


defense an offense proved ef 
tective 

At Princeton is found the old-style foot 
ball, with the same tendency noticeable at 


Yale 


lecting the offensive kicking game for of 


Harvard and namely, that of neg 


fensive rushing. Her defense a week be 
fore the Yale gvame foreshadowed her de 
feat. The line-men were playing high and 


the entire team seemed lacking in football 
fight and viciousness 
Pennsylvania added one more season as 
that guards-back 
scheme of offense and defense is a failure. 
be doubt that 
the offense, 
formation, with 


proof as an arbitrary 


There can no the play 


guards-back, on is a very 
all the 
forma 
that 
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ture of its arbitrary conception, is bound 
failure. both 


and defense correct in their conception, the 


strong special 
strength and weakness of special 
But it 


day has passed 


tions. is well known its 


so 


The defense. by na 


to be a Even were offense 
failure to teach the players fundamentals 
such as tackling, and kicking, 
be fatal. A hopeless development 
of guards-back was seen in the double pass 
that worked up. When the heavy 
pushing mass had worked well up to the 
line, the ball was shifted by a double pass 
to its rear, which, possessing weight and 
speed, rolled very effectively just outside 
where the struggle was going on. Whether 
this idea is susceptible of development as 


eatching, 
would 


was 


a special offense is questionable. 
The of 1901 


nothing startling or new. 


football 
There has been 


season has given 
a marked tendency to overdo special for- 


mations and the offensive rushing game, 


often to the neglect of the general power 
of the team. The execution of these special 


formations has intensified the principles 


that the success of a team depends on the 
determination and fighting quality of the 
individuals and the speed and concentra- 


tion of offense and defense. 


Flying Predicted Long Ago. 


N 1273 FRIAR BACON predicted that 
flying would “shortly” become a 
general practice, and Bishop Wilkins in 
1652 said: “ It will yet be as usual to hear 
| a man call for his wings when he is going 
| on a journey as it is now to hear him call 
| for his boots.” 
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Cured While 
You Sleep 
In Fifteen Days 


Any sufferer trom STRICTURE or its results is 
invited to write to St. James Medical Assn., 135 St 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and they will send their 
lreatise, showing the parts of the male 
involved in urethral 


Illustrated 
system 


ulments, PREPAID, 


ST. JAMES MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
135 St. James Bldg., CINCINNATI, 0. 


LOOD 





POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured: You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
tured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days, 100-page Book Free 
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THE FALLEN STATUE OF 


Chicago's 


HICAGO was given a surprise recently 
when Charles L. Hutchinson, presi 

dent of the Art Institute, offered to buy 
from the South Park commissioners 
Kretschmar’s statue of Columbus, which 
was a central figure in World’s Fair pro 
ceedings What shocked Chicago was the 
fact that Mr. Hutchinson offered to buy 
the 6,000-pound bronze statue at a_ price 


less than two cents a pound, the price paid 
for old metal by 
Mr. Hutchinson 
statue to use the 


junk dealers Incidentally 


wanted to melt up the 


material in classes at 


COLUMBUS S EB 


Tribute to 


Wright 


Art 


the Art Institute. Since the World’s Fair 
closed the famous statue has fallen into 
oblivion. For several years it lay on its 


back on the barren site of the great fair, 
surrounded by debris and weeds. Then it 
was rescued by the park commissioners 


and placed in 
hind the 
few Chicago citizens 


its present resting place be 
Washington Park \ 


who are not 


stables in 
entirely 
devoid of sentiment are 


agitating the ques 


tion of giving the statue standing room in 
some conspicuous place in Washington 
Park 





W. H. Chellis, the 
World’s Champion. 


WO OF THE noblest and most illus 
trious men in human history, Abra 
ham Lincoln and William E. Gladstone, 


were accustomed to refer with pardonable 
pride to their 
In his youth Lincoln was a champion rail 
splitter, and up to his latest 
Grand Old Man of England 
some and healthful exercise 
Hawarden. 


achievements with the axe. 
years the 
found whole- 
in chopping 
Beeause of such pro 
it is probable that both of these 
would 


trees at 
clivities, 
statesmen 


have found something of 


special interest to them in a competition 


which is held yearly in the Australian 
colonies. It is called the Axeman’s Cat 
nival, and consists mainly of contests of 


skill between the sturdy woodsmen of that 


country in the usé of the axe the saw, 

















THE WORLD'S CHAMPION 
AXEMAN. 


W. H. CHELLIS, 


the splitting-knife and similar tools. The 
latest. of carnivals held at Ut- 
verstone, Tasmania, and the championship 
was won by Mr. W. H. Chellis, who felled 
a block six feet four inches in cireumfer- 
ence in the wonderfully short time of four 
minutes and eight 


these was 


seconds. 


Foolish Trifling with Nature. 


bg IS a curious and anomalous trait in 
human nature which leads even some 
otherwise careful and intelligent people to 
tamper recklessly with their physical or- 
ganism, that “harp of a thousand 
strings,” by adopting almost any remedy 
for their real or fancied ailments which 
they may happen to hear of or which may 


be commended by some equally foolish, 
though well-meaning friend. If nature 


were not generally kind and _ forgiving, 
and the recuperative powers of the human 
these experiments 


disastrously 


organism very great, 
result 


they do. As it is, 


would often 


more than 


human lives are not 


infrequently sacrificed in these efforts at 
self-cure by some “ black-art ” methods 
Thus we read only the other day of a 
woman who died from swallowing a com 
pound of kerosene oil mixed with other 


ingredients even worse, recommended for 


some ailment, by a_ friend Another in 
stance was that of a young person 
brought near death by exposing himself 
tor half an hour or more in the snow with 
naked feet The latter might have been 
“put up” to the experiment by the story 
of a New York stock-broker who was re 
ported to have cured himself of hay fever 


by spending two hours in a 
vault, 


cold-storage 
with a frozen | 
Another simple remedy (7%) for the 


whence he emerged 
nose. 
same distressing complaint was publicly 
recommended, not 
in the Nursing 

on the ear, it 


cure the 


long ago, by a writer 


Reeord A 


was solemnly 


box 
will 
fever. 


sound 
averred, 
obstinate of hay 


most case 


Charleston Exposition. 


RepucepD RATES VIA THE PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


DURING the continuance of the South 
Inter-State and West-Indian Ex 
held at Charieston, S C. 
December 1 to June 1, the Pennsyl 
sell excur- 
and return from 


Carolina 
posit ion, to be 
from 
Vania 


Railroad Company will 


sion tickets to Charleston 


}all points on its line at reduced rates. 
| These tickets will be sold daily from No- 
| vember 30 to May 31, and will be of 
two descriptions: Season tickets, bearing 


a final limit of June 3, 1902, and eleven- 
day tickets, good to return within eleven 
days, including date of sale, but not good 
after June 3, 1902. These tickets will not 
be good to stop off en route. For rates 
and further particulars apply to Ticket 


Agents. 


Tim, The Dog Collector. 


‘New avenues of employment” for 


dogs as well as for men and 


being opened in these days. The 


women are 


of the canine family has been found equal 
to almost everything, from the protection 
of flocks and homes to the carrying of mail 
and the drawing of sleds One 
of the great railway lines in England, the 
Great Western, has found a different 
than any of them to make a dog serve his 
day and generation. 
and he 


and wagons. 
way 


is his name, 
has been engaged for some years in 
making collections for the Great Western 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. He is a 
brown long-haired Irish terrier, but he has 
kindly manner that 
his business has been highly successful. It 
is said that “ Tim” bs collected about 
$3.500 for the fund since he took up the 


such a and winning 


sagacity | 
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Alcohol, Produce each a disease 
having definite patholo- 
Opium, gy- The disease yields 
easily to the Treatment 
Tobacco : 


administered at the 
Using # tutes : 

















follow ing Keeley Insti- 








Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, sent free 
upon application to any of the institutions named 


HAVE said many times, and I want 

to repeat it here, that Dr. Keeley has 
done more for the country, has saved 
than 
United States. 
and you believe it; 


more unfortunate men, any one 
man in the 
believe that, 


must believe it. 


I honestly 
you 
We are all obliged to 
believe what we see and know is true. 
See the thousands and thousands and tens 


of thousands all over this country that 


have been saved by the Keeley Cure. 
Gov. D. M. CLOUGH, 


Minnesota. 
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‘- country. 
—_ principal 


G. F. HEUBLEIN 
29 Broadway, New York. 





ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU. 
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the cellar of every connoisseur in the land. 
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Also served on the 
railroads. 


& BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


EHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


Great Double Track Scenic Highway between NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 


and BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS a 


eral Passenger Agent, New York, 


nd CHICAGO. Address Chas. S. Lee, Gen- 
for illustrated descriptive matter. 











STANLAWS’ SMARTEST GIRL 





A New Series of Water-Color 
Proofs of Drawings of the fasci- 
nating “ Stanlaws Girl.” « « « 
The series consists of six of 
the newest and best examples of 
Stanlaws’ work, beautifully print- 
ed in colors. The size of each 
picture, handsomely mounted, is 
12x19 inches. ©& wm we we & & 





THE PRICE OF THE SMARTEST 
GIRL SERIES IS $3.00 PER SET 











- THE STANLAWS GIRL... 
HERI 


are winsome girls and winsome girls, 














but only one Stanlaws Girl; she is a girl 

by herself—an artistic creation. To attempt to 
lescribe o lissect her, and give anything like 
i correct idea of the elusiveness of her charms, 
1 the whimsicality of her conceits, and the pen 
siveness of her many poses, would be quite im 
possible She is captious and coy she ts dainty 
i petite. She d t belong to the period of 
wheel a arps r and yet she is 

tirely wit iggestion of t beauty 

t irtly ial damsel. She is just what 
she is—the Stanlaws Girl, whose beauty changes 
al ecomes more pronounced in every light 
coat pees her diapl anous draperies She 
lefies ar valysis an | begwars « les ripti is much 
as » perfume ot the rose e silver of 
the “am, or the chaste auroral zephyr 
whi lily around in a flurry of peach 


blossoms 





JUDGE COMPANY, 110 F 





IFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















A handsome 
neck tells 


work at Paddington Station 
card suspended from 
what he is after, and his persuasive looks 
do the rest. Whenever royalty is expected 
at Paddington, “ Tim” 
into the arrangements, 
years taken his place upon the 
which is laid down upon 
forming line with the chief officers who re- 
ceive the royal train. On the last five 
occasions on which the late Queen Victoria 
traveled to Paddington, 


* Tim’s ” 


always enters fully 


and has for many 
carpet 


these occasions, 


she sent for 


*‘Tim,.” who was taken into the royal 
saloon, and received from the Queen’s 
hands a contribution to the funds of the 
Society for which he has done so much. 


Upon the occasion of the recent 
Edward and Alexandra at 
from Windsor, the King, 
saloon, inquired for “ 
for the moment, 
had entered a 


arrival of 
Paddington 
after leaving the 
Tim,” but the dog, 
could not be found. He 
section of the royal saloon, 
and was evidently looking for his old friend 
who had been so kind to him. 





perfect blend of 
have made them house- 
tel, club-house, 


refreshingto { 


turn toan old triend like the * Club Cocktails,”’ and know that ‘ 
here is one which does not have to be taken on faith. ek 
experience have made “Club Cocktails’’ the 

aleoee Gant thew nee. antes ars of use 

hold words all over the country. Ask atany h« 

cafe or fancy gr ocer, which ss te best, and the answer every- 
time will be the “Club Cockt ’ The secret of their we'l- 


ly by actual 
and 
a per- 


Man- 


kept six months before being bottled, thus ensuing 
fect drink 

The * Club Cocktails” are ma le in seven varieties: 
hattan, Martini, Vermouth, Holland Gin, Pepi Tom Gi n,and 
Ww hiskey, all of the same unif« oy igh grade 


, and all worthy of 


ails listed by the best nouses in this 
buffet and dining cars of the 


20 Piccadilly, London. 
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CAUSI 
McCabe An’ phwat makes yez look 
to th’ penitintiary fer six months 
m’t worry. Six months will soon pass 
vorries me.” 











Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


rHE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md. 


Winter 
Hosiery and Underwear | 


Best English Manufacture 


Silk, Silk and Wool, All Wool, and | 
Merino. 
Shetland Wool Hand-Knit 
Spencers. 4 


Golf Hose. 


roadway K 19th st. 4 


NEW YORK. 





BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed tp 

1-Ib. trade-mark re d bags. 
Good Coffees, 1'2c. & 15ce 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., Be 
P. 


33¢ 


TWO- 





O. Box 239. 


Buyers for Farms 


or other real estate may be found 
oe me, no matter where located, 


npertation and price 3 pnd } 08" m successful 
emhod for finding ba RANDER, 
North American Buil ine Prslatel pin, 








Sample treatment of Red Cross 

Pile and Fistula Cure and book 

explaining each variety ol piles, 
Dept. S., Minneapolis, Minn 


PILES 


sent free, Rea Co., 


Bright Agents to intré 
WEATHER STRIPS 


Spe 


our HANDY 
— money -maker. 
ecial territory Write for 
J. Forp, Holyoke, Mass. 


WANTED — ie 
$s easily made daily 
terms and particulars to CHAS 


“LAKE SHORE LIMITED” 


NEN AR gS Eg 
ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 








CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


| THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin 
‘Gum + - 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are imitations. 
. 

















Glifo mia / 


© 3 fast 
trains 
daily 


FASTEST TIME ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 











5.15 p.m.third day. Tue Paciric Ex- 
PRESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and 
arrives San Francisco 4.15 p. m. third day. 


Tue CALIFORNIA ExprEss leaves Chicago 
11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
8.25 a.m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
and most luxurious service via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 


every Tuesday and Thursday. 
All agenis sell tickets via this route. 
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On Business 
To ‘Frisco 


Go via only line which runs 
luxurious trains all the way 
over its own rails, Chicago 
to San Francisco. 

The California Limited, 
every day, Chicago to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Through dining car (Harvey 
meals), buffet-smoking car 
(be arber, and stock reports), 
observation car (library). 


Santa Fe 


Gen Pass. Offco, A.T.4&8 


Chicago 


F. R’y, 
ny 
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What About Your Family 
in Case of Death? 
Many helpless women 

children suffer untold hardship 

because the bread-winner died 
without Life Insurance 


The Life Policies of 


The Travelers will forestall this 
hardship and afford ir 
without speculative 
estimated dividends rhe net 
cost of Travelers Policies is 
known and all results guaran- 
teed. The difference between 
the lower costin The Travelers 
and the higher cost in a mutual 
and dividend-paying company 
remains in your own pocket as 
a dividend in advance 


The Accident Policies 
of The 
weekly 
abilitv, and large 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet or 
eyes. If death ensues a stated 
sum is paid 

Let us send you some inter- 
esting matter bearing on the 
superior advantages of The 
Travelers Policies Branch 
Offices in nearly every city. 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 


and 


Surance 
profits 


fravelers guarantee a 
income in case of dis- 


amounts for 














LONDON (ENGLAND. 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place 


ed situation at top of Regent Street 
with Americans. 


Unrival- 
A tavorite hotel 
Every modern improvement. 


‘PIBRCE VAPOR LA UNCHES 










St. 





Leaves New York 5, 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


> 1 ; Only Sal 
Sohmer Building, ("z, Sslcsgm 
5th Avo., cor, 22d St, ork. 











A UNITED STATES} 
WALL MAP 


{FREE 
manatee on ngllenn. ready 


.0 hang on the wall. It is printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date and is particu- 
larly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. 

“he ori ginal thirteen states, Louisiana 

urchase, the Texas annexation, the 

zadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent to 


Thi s handsome county 





The Only Direct All-Water Route 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON es 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, f2 


ohns River Service between Jacksonville 
Sanford, Fla., and intermediate landings. 


Fast Modern Steamships @ Finest Service 


WM. P. CLYDE @ CO., Gen’! Agents 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 


any address on receipt of 15 cents in post- 
age 3 BUS ay for packing and transportation, 
ro STIS, General Passenger Agent 
CB. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 











GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


— Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS | 





yy) 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 (il 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. P23 NE 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No 

fire. No Government Inspection. 

CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 

BOATS. Send for catalogue. 
PIERCE ENGINE Co., 

Boxyg Racine Junction, Wisconsin 





30 eve sflereeen via ae! YORK CENTRAL. 
Arrives Chicago 4.30 next ey afer via LAKE $ 


HORE. 





If you are, here is a chance for you to make Three Thousand Five 
Hundred Dollars. 


The Art Publishing Company 


have just issued 


Publication, 


ag ree 


a first-class Monthly 


and being unable to 


on a name, they have decided to 
pay $3,500.00 for a suitable name for it, and 


have deposited the money in the Bank. 
Can you suggest a suitable 


name? 
bound with colored cover, and printed on 


The publication is handsomely 


the finest super-calender paper, is beauti 
fully illustrated and full of bright, up-to- 
date articles on current topics, all of which 


are of a most interesting character. In 


other words, you will find it the most inter- 
esting and instructive publication you ever 


read, and fit for the finest homes in the land. 


To THE ART PUBLISHING Co., New York City: 


Your public ation come to hand. 
Enclosed find $3.00 for 30 copies which I desire 
to be sent to the parties whose names I herewith 
enclose, and whom I am confident will become 
permanent subscribers. 


Gentlemen : 


$3,500.00 FOR A 


Are You Any Good at Thinking? 









NAME 


wishes, Ia 


you will have the greatest success in your grand 
Respectfully yours, 


Igo! 


unde1 taking With " 
MRS. OLIVIA DAILEY 


PERU, Onto, Nov. 


20th, 


We get hundreds of such complimentary letters every day. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 10 CENTS A COPY 


The best and surest way to win the money is to get a sample copy, so that 
you can see what it’s like. You can then form an idea of what would be a suit 
send any number of names from { to 30 
As soon as you see a copy of this unique and interesting publi 
cation, it will suggest many new“ideas to you. 

There will be no divisions of 5 and 10 cents made of this 
prize. 

You can win any amount from $250 up to $3,500. 

Positively — $250 is the smallest sum that will be 
awarded to any prize-winner, and the largest $3,500. 
Full particulars will be sent with copy of publication. 

Don't you think a prize of Three Thousand Five Hundred Dol- 
lars is worth trying for? There needn't be any doubt in your mind as to the 
legitimacy of this offer. The money is deposited in the bank and must be paid 
to those who will name the publication. 


We want a name for the publication, and don’t care who 


able name for it, and may suggest and 


to select from. 





Your paper is a ‘*Gem”’ and should reach the 
better class of subscribers who are capable ot 
appreciating excellence and are looking for some- 
thing refined. 

I am overburdened with a lot of fake litera- 
ture that comes in my mail every day and must 





names it, or what part of the globe it comes from. Those 
who will send the best name will get the money. 

No expense will be spared in making this paper the finest and most 
structive publication in America. 







in- 







all € Here is a chance for you to make a fortune, and a few minutes of careful 
confess that your paper, both in quality and beauty, excels any publication that I have seen hinki we 
) — » i 
yet. Wishing you success, I am, very respectfully yours, thinking may do it. 
DR. J. E. BENNETT, Burlington, Iowa. 





Don’t miss this opportunity. Send 10 cents for copy of 
paper. It will explain all about this contest and tell you how to send the 
names that you suggest. 


THE ART PUBLISHING Co., New York: 
Gentlemen : 





. . . ” 
Magazine came last evening. It is a ‘* Beauty, 


especially the pic- 
tures, and contains nothing but reading of the highest class. 





Remit either in silver or one-cent stamps only. 


Ghee ART PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1181 Broadway, 


















New York 
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What it willdo. 





%;PEN the New Year 
| by providing for your 
Family and Yourself 


It will show you how you can go through the whole 
winter without chapped hands and keep your hands and face 
soft, smooth and velvety. That's worth a good deal. 

It will acquaint you with a more perfect soap for toilet 
and bath than you have ever imagined could be made. 

It will bring you a liberal trial tablet of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap with the suggestion that you try it for toilet purposes. 

Its absolute purity, exquisite emollient qualities and 
decided medicinal properties, make Williams’ Shaving Soap, 


the ve ry perfection of Toilet soaps. (In thousands of the most exacting and 
fastidious families no other toilet soap is ever used.) 


If you think a trial of this soap is worth a 2c. stamp 
(the stamp simply pays postage), send it with your address to 
The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 


A package of 6 (full sized) tablets, postpaid, for 40c., if your dealer does not supply you. 





Happiness 
Contentment and 
Prosperity 
through 
LIFE INSURANCE in 


he Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Home Office, Newark, NJ. 


John F. Dryden, President. write for Information, Dept. $, 



























Fleas & Ridge Printing Co., Fifth Avenue, New York 
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i886 


ANTA 1895. 


BECAUSE OF ITS PURITY, 
FLAVOR AND HEALTH-GIVING QUALITIES. 


These Beers are sold exclusively on the grounds of the South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition Company. 


CROWNED | 


EXHIBITED. 
» & 
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